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** Not the trifles that jou think theuii 
Seem to me the works of home. 

Too are fond of art— now listen ! — 
Since this momuig I have come 

All across the broad Atlantic, 
From the painted walls of Rome. 

** Straying there among tlie temples, 
In a shrine I chanced to see, 
Hung above the wax-lit altar, 

Smiling sweetly down on me, 

Features lovelier than woman's — 

Features of the maid Marie. 

^ It was not a painted tigure, 

Though the colors glittered bright^ 

But a^nely wrought mosaic, 
Framed of fragments infinite. 

Parts, themselves but trifies, blenduig 
In a wholeness exquisite. 

** life's an incompleto mosaic 
You may fashion as you will, 

For the hours are tiny pebbles 
All with places they may fill. 

Use them right, nor scorn the meanest. 
And the Saint shaU greet us sOU /" 

MS. OaroL—Chriatmas Log. 

(iv) 
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CHAPTER I. 

MABGABET SUBPfilSES HKB FBIENDS AT THE PAB^ 
ROKAOS. 

« Wboeirer ten Ood, faart to tit st Mse." 

"'Phis is altogether too comfortable!" said 
Margaret Huntington, raising herself from her 
half reclining attitude on the lounge, and closing 
the book, from which she had been reading to 
Mrs, Griswold and her daughter. 

"What! the old sofa?" laughingly inquired 
Kizzie. " I never thought it' that even in my 
youngest days, when I used to fix my eyes upon 
it as the starting-point of imagination, whenever 
Pharaoh's house, or Solomon's Temple, or any- 
thing particularly magnificent was mentioned; 
and even to this day, grandeur and our old sofe 
axe so inseparably associated in my mind, that 
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when anybody quotes, 'uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown,' I sigh an assent, as if from 
my owD painful experience." 

"No, no, Miss Matter-of-Fact ! I was think- 
ing of a great deal beside this dear old sofa, 
which has helped me to have so many good 
times this summer. Here I am, living this 
dreamy, pleasant life with you all, but it can't 
last forever. Just think, Mrs. Griswold, what I 
must encounter when I go away firom you — I 
have told you about my home, our way of liv: 
ing, and my every-day associates; and now 
imagine me, passing from such an atmosphere of 
grace as this, into my old world of human 
nature I Oh, dear!" 

" Why, Margie, the change will be infinitely 
less for you than it was for me to go from little 
Killington, all alone, toQuinipiac; and I didn't 
go through any seasoning process to prepare me 
to endure the new condition — ^that is an unfor- 
tunate illustration to be sure, since I was any- 
thing but successful in enduring." 

"What a child! You were buckled up to 
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the chin in armor — a woman grown in good 
things — while I am only an * infant of days,' and 
such days too I so tenderly treated as I have 
been, and so encouraged and propped by you 
all, how do I know that when I return to old 
haunts I shall not return to old habits of think- 
ing and feeling, and living, as well ?" 

" But, Margaret," asked Mrs. Griswold quietly, 
" what do you want me to do for you ?*' 

" That is what you must tell me — ^what I need 
done for me — ^perhaps you must push me out of 
the nest, as our maple tree friend deals with her 
brood, to try my wings." 

" Must I send you home ?" 

" Oh, no ! that is precisely what you must not 
do. I know I haven't strength for that yet; 
but the longer I stay here, where it is so easy to 
be good, the more I dread trial, and shrink from 
the thought that the time when I must do, and 
viot learn and enjoy, is coming very quickly." 

" I shall quarrel with dear old Gumall," said 
Kizzie, " for stirring up our quiet little camp." 

"Why with him?" 
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" Because I am sure our last Sunday's read- 
ing from his * Christian Armor' made you rest- 
less: I have heard you repeating to yourself, 
more than once since then, *the longer a soul 
hath neglected duty, the more ado there is to 
get it taken up ; it requires more time and pains 
for him to tune his instrument, than for another 
to play the lesson I' " 

" No, Ki^zie, perhaps Qumall fastened the 
nail, like that we read from Ecclesiastes this 
morning — ^but it has been there for some time ; — 
I have been hoping your mother would do some- 
thing with me." 

" Margaret, do you want me to bring temp- 
tation to you ? You must remember that in our 
dear Lord's prayer, the petition, 4ead us not 
into temptation,' comes before * deliver us from 
evil.'" 

"No, Mrs. Griswold — ^you don't understand 
me — ^I think it very likely, I need such manage- 
ment as you used with Kizzie during her qpn- 
valescence. You made her sit up, when she 
begged to lie still ; and then while you held her 
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Up, and almost carried her on your arm, you 
made her go through with the motions of walk- 
ing; afterwards you substituted a cane as her 
support in crossing the room, and at last you 
took away even that, and left her no dependence 
outside herself. Now, if I followed my inclina- 
tion, I should hide myself in Killington parson- 
age for ever. 1 like to lie still, quite as well as 
Kizzie did, when she thought you almost cruel 
in urging her to exertion, but I know this can 
not be duty ; for short as has been my acquaint- 
ance with her, I have learned not to expect 
that she will make herself a very comfortable 
companion to an indolent, selfish girl. That 
is what I meant when we began this conversa- 
tion." 

" My dear girl, I think you are looking for 
more aid, or, I should say, aid of another kind 
than that which Christ ordinarily lends His dis- 
ciples. What you seem to desire is a sort of 
training-school ; but in this hurrying probation, 
\ve cannot delay going out into the world to do 
our duty, until we have rehearsed it privately 
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over, and over again, until we are sure we have 
the lesson. We must learn as we go." 

"Oh, but Mrs. Griswold!" and Margaret's 
voice faltered, " think of that long line of undone 
duties that stretches back through all my life. 
How can I bear the thought of adding to it, as I 
certainly shall, if I go back to my place, igno- 
rant and untrained as I am." 

Mrs. Griswold smiled as she said : " You speak 
as if you had gotten out of the range of duty 
here : as if Kallington parsonage were a sort of 
city of refuge from that avenger. You remind 
me of our little Henry. His father was invited 
at one time to become the minister of two differ- 
ent parishes. Henry listened to the home-dis- 
cussion of the relative advantages of the two 
places, and became so interested in the result, that 
he said, * Please, Papa, go to S .' Dea. Arch- 
er, who gave him that little picture of the Saviour 
blessing little children, was the attraction. But, 

we said, perhaps papa's duty is in N 1 * Oh, 

papa, please taRe duty to S .' You think duty 

can be .taken and left at will, don't you, dear ?" 
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^' No, ma'am. I am not quite so ignorant as 
that ; but duty here, among duty-doers, is a very 
different thing from duty in my home. I think 
what I want — ^for I have only a vague idea my- 
self — ^is to try how well I can do duty under 
somewhat less favorable circumstances than 
those which hedge me in now. I want to try 
this before I venture where it would be so 
dreadfiil to fail. You approve of the practice ot 
keeping prospective ministers and missionaries 
at a preparatory school for a long time, and I am 
sure I feel as if a mission-field were before 
me.'' 

" Yes, Margie," said Kizzie, " but theological 
students are not in the habit of trying their new 
weapons on miniature sinners to prove their 
temper. K they have any practice, it is with 
the same flesh and blood they are to deal with 
afterward." 

"I don't ask miniature sinners nor miniature^ 
duties," answered Margaret, half laughing, half 
crying. " I want to try my fresh powers of in- 
fluence and endurance or sinners and duties of 
9 
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moderate size before I have to go out against 
giants." 

The conversation was here interrupted by Mr. 
Griswold, who came in from a long drive. 

" Well, my dear, what good people have you 
seen this afternoon ? " 

"I have been doing school and not parish 
duty to-day ; and I am in great trouble about 
Susan Temple's school and Susan Temple's self." 

"Is she worse?" 

" Yes, so that she has been obliged to leave 
her school, and whether she knows it or not she 
will never be able to go in again ; and there is 
the school, with no teacher to be found in this 
busy summer season." 

" But there is Jane Estey, — she will be glad 
to go." 

" No, she was my hope, but I went there just 
in time to welcome her uncle and all his &mily 
from New York, come for a summer's visit If 
Kizzie hadn't her class every day I should send 
her ; as it is, I don't know but you or I, Esther, 
must go." 
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'^ You had better take Margaret, &ther, she 
is quite tired of us, and has been threatening 
dreadful things in the way of change, to-day." 

" Would I do ?" asked Margaret, eagerly. " Do 
you think I could satisfy the children and their 
parents, Mr. Griswold? " 

" Why, Margaret Huntington ! if I didn't 
know you so well, I should think you were in 
earnest." 

" Why not, Kizzie ? Isn't it my way to be 
very much in earnest in everything with which 
I meddle at all?'' 

" Yes ; but you cannot be now, there is such 
an incongruity between Margaret Huntington 
and a district-school I " 

"Don't mind Kizzie, at all, Mr. Griswold, 
please— only tell me, do you think it would be 
justice to the school to give them such a teacher 
as I? They would have to be patient with m© 
at first, but I think I could soon learn to adapt 
myself to them." 

"But my dear," said Mrs. Griswold, "you 
don't know about the situation of this school 
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You see I am taking you as if in earnest, not as 
if you spoke from a sudden impulse to be re- 
pented of, after cool reflection. There is a great 
deal of goodness and of sound intelligence among 
the people of the Watson- Wood's district, and I 
think you would have the good sense to see and 
enjoy this in spite of the absence of convention- 
alities to which you have been accustomed ; but 
it is four miles from the village, quite too long 
and tiresome a ride over the hills, after six fa- 
tiguing hours in the school-room, even if it 
would be practicable to depart from the custom 
of boarding around." 

"Seven hours, Esther," corrected Mr. Gris- 
wold ; " the teacher must take her little dinner- 
basket and spend the noon intermission with the 
scholars." 

" But, Mr. Griswold, you have not answered 
my question. Will I do for the place ? " 

"No, Margie I you will not," exclaimed Kiz- 
zie, " Excuse me for answering for you, father, 
but I want to make a proposal to this crazy girl, 
and after it I will be still. Now, Margie, listen 
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to reason. Your natural gifts and coltiyation 
are greatly beyond mine in every way, and it is 
a great pity you weren't the minister's daughter 
with the necessity of helping pressing upon you, 
for you would make a capital teacher. As for 
letting you waste your strength in' teaching just 
elementary reading, writing and arithmetic in 
that school, I will not be accessory to it ; but if 
you win take my more advanced village-class 
off my hands, I should like nothing better than 
to go up to Watson- Woods where I have so 
many good friends, — ^Mrs. Watson, and Faith, 
and dear old Mr. Sawyer, whom I go and read 
to as often as possible. Now thai is a sensible 
plan." 

"ReaUy, little Miss Wiseacre I perhaps the 
plan is good, but all that you said was not quite 
worthy of my usually sensible daughter. I think, 
probably, quite as highly of Margaret's powers 
as does anybody who knows her ; but I affirm, 
after abundant observation, and a great deal of 
thought on the subject, that the post of teacher 

in a countrv district-school is one of the most 
2* 
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important and responsible of possible situations ; 
and any man or woman, whose liberal cultivation 
included the patience of hope, might feel him or 
herself to be nobly occupied, and worthily occu- 
pying in the Master's service, (which includes, 
of course, the* service of humanity,) by a life un- 
waveringly devoted to such a school. Don't in- 
terrupt me, Eizzie 1 my speech is not done. In 
the first place, a large part of the inhabitants of 
our town-districts must depend upon the com- 
mon school, entirely, for their education. There 
is not one in ten who has both the will and the 
means, to send his children to an endowed 
school ; and many of our richer farmers, who have 
the ability to give their femilies the best educa- 
tional advantages, are too ' penny- wise and pound- 
ibolish' to hire, from among the hundreds eager 
for work, a substitute for their son or daughter, 
in the field or the dairy, leaving the children 
free to acquire a superior mental training, — ^but 
these parents wiU consent to spare that son or 
daughter during a few weeks of the least hurry- 
ing seasons, for attendance at the neighborhood- 
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aohool ; and ao it is of the first importance tbat 
each hour of these few weeks should be ouide to 
yield its utmost of sound instruction and ju- 
dicious direction; and how can this be donie, 
unless there presides over the school one who 
knows how to wake up thought, and how to 
guide it after it is roused ? " 

*' You frighten me more than Mrs. Qriswold 
and Kiszie did« 'Who is sufficient for these 
tbingsi' said Margaret 

^* My object is not to * frighten ' you, my 
dear girl ; bul^ if you are seriously considering 
the plan, I want you to understand fully that it 
opena to you a rich field of usefulness, and ig 
not, as Kizzie seemed to intimate, a napkin in 
which yon propose to bnry your talents." 

^* But, fether, you mismiderstand me-^I only 
tJxought she would find more congenial occupa- 
tion here, and so might do more good." 

" ni forgive you this time, if you will be 
patient a litde longer, and hear me out. 

" In addition to that class of whom I have 
spok^ whose <Mily hope of education lies in this 
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,^ less afflicted ^T 

,1, tliere is another ^^'^ ^^ ttose wlioso 
««.l^xxgs-I mean ^e cla ^^^.^.p,^ Hur- 

ler means give tbem leave ^^^^.^^ ^^a- 

, iu8tr,xction in ^''^ ^^^Zt^-^cyol tlxat tbey 
r, yet it i^i^ *"^,?tab t of study, wlxiclx, 
«ure tlieir goveramg ^f"^ ^^ ^^t by any 

H^mflTxence. V^""^ °^_not particularly 

,difying, I am ^^^'^^^^^^^la State is only 
,,^3ect is xntenB. />" ^^^^ ,,^H, Here and 
i^alf awake abou^^ it. ^l^e has^ ^^ 

there, a comfortable b^^o^^-^^^; ^ ^^^ in too 
axe less inviting tban o^^"^"^;,^ demands 
^.y instances, that <«-<^jf*^^^^^ ,l,e sue 
. for remuneration are most ^<f^'^'^ Ungh 
cessful applicant for the tea^ber's P^^' ^^ 
Miller's illnstration applies liere. lu ^«*>*^8 
^l^an opponent the question of popular edu- 
::t:iSotland. he has occasiou to relate the 
story of an old cook, who, on telling her kind 
Diistress that she proposed to commit matrimony, 
received from her a present of five pounds, and 
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with it went awaj to seek her fortane. After a 
day or two of absence, she returned, bringing 
with her a very infirm and dilapidated specimen 
of humanity, and presented him to her mistress 
as her liege lord. The mistress was amazed, and 
cried out : 

" ' Why, Betty, is thai the man you have got?' 
" * Oh, mem I' exclaimed Betty, deprecatingly, 
* Oh, mem I what could we expect for five 
pounds I' And, as he said appealingly in Scot* 
land, so I say in New England, * What can we 
expect for five pounds V And,, having provided 
such a house and such a teacher, no more notice 
of the school is taken than if it were at Borria 
boola Gha — ^nor so much. Still I begin to hope 
this evil may one day be remedied. There are 
teachers' institutes held in the different counties 
throughout the State, which are planned, guided, 
and enlivened by an earnest, practical, wide- 
awake man, and these are exciting more and 
more interest in our communities, and doing 
much to give vitality to our teaching. But one 
man or one board, however efficient, can not do 
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the work, unless the teachers, and those who ex- 
pect to teach (which includes half oar popula- 
tion), seize every opportunity of improvement in 
theory and practice aflforded by these institutes, 
instead of treating them with neglect and indif- 
ference, as too many do, when in their vicinity. 
But, Margaret, what do you think now of your 
project?" 

" I think, sir, that if you have no substan- 
tial objection to me personally for the position, 
I should like to try if I can do any good in it— 
perhaps I mistake — ^but I can't help feeling that 
Providence has made this light shine on a way 
that was dark and unpromising. I have been 
feeling painfully what I have just told Mrs. 
Qriswold and Kizzie in regard to myself. I 
am afraid I am not growing humble here, where 
you are all so patient with me, and ready 
to approve, whether my attempts at exercising 
the little faith and love I dare hope I have 
learned, are successful or not. I feel as if I 
ought to try and swim in shallow water before I 
venture out upon my life-work. All I have to 
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do here is to float with the current. I shall 
forget what stniggliilg is, and I am afraid find, 
when occasion comes, that I am weakened by 
inaction. Just let me try if Christian principle 
has enough control over such a proud, sell* 
confident nature, as to make me a patient, 
faithful teacher to those children. If you think 
I shall not hurt them, I am confident it will do 
me good." 

" But your fathBr," said Mrs. Griswold — " I 
cannot believe he would consent, even were you, 
and we all, to think it best, after longer consi- 
deration." 

" Oh, he won't interfere with my plans, I 
know. He gave me this summer for my own 
pleasure. He will say it is a characteristically 
absurd project, but laugh and bid me ' gang my 
ain gait.' " 

"Very well," said Mr. Griswold; ** if you 
feel no differently when to-morrow -s broad light 
comes, you shall write Mr. Huntington for his 
advice, and let that decide. Meanwhile, the 
school is getting into a mutinous way, under the 
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care of the older scholars, who seem inclined to 
magnify their novel office by alternations of ex- 
treme severity and laxity." 

" It really is'nt necessary to consult £Biiher. 
He never interferes with my arrangements unless 
they are in defiance of society's laws ; and I ima- 
gine society will not trouble itself to inquire where 
is Margaret Huntington, or what is she doing? 
But I will write, as you think it best. But look 
at Kizzie I speechless with horror at your judg- 
ment, or amazement at my fool-hardness — which 
IB it, Clover ? It isn't like you to hold me .back 
from any project of well-doing." 

" But, Margie, I am only just beginning to 
believe you in earnest. And now my fear is 
that you haven't counted the cost. At first 
there will be the excitement of novelty; but 
wh6n that has worn away, it will be a dull life 
for you. You must live among strangers, and 
and not always with those who will be delicately 
considerate." 

" Hush, Clover ! I have been thinking of all 
these things, and more; but you know that the 
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rougher the particles of humanity are with which 
I am brought in contact, the more hope there is 
that my jaggedness will be smoothed away. 
Now be good and help me, and not conjure up 
disheartening things I" 

" I will, with all my heart, if anything real- 
ly comes of this long talk. I shall do all my 
hindering before you begin, and, if it has no 
efifeot, I shall then do my best to help you on.'' 

Margaret Huntington, as those know who 
have read in " A Little Leaven " the record of 
Kizzie Grisvvold's experiences at Quinipiac, wfis 
a school-friend of the only child of Eallington 
parsonage, where she is now a guest. When 
first they met, our heroine was a haughty ex- 
clusive in her consciousness of superior wealth, 
position, and intellect, the Queen of Miss Blake's 
school, but despising or indifferent to her sub- 
jects. When they separated, she had begun to 
learn, through the influences of Christian living 
and teaching, another spirit. Our story has to 
do with the ways in which this spirit was cher- 
ished and manifested during a visit inKillington. 



CHAPTER II. 

"coals to NBWCA8TLB." 

* 

« 65 the wild hOl 
Let the heathbell flourish still ; 
C3ierish the tulip, prune the vine ; 
But freely let the woodbine twine 
And leave untrimmed the Eglantine." 

" Why, Margaret Huntington I you make me 
ashamed of myself! Up, dressed, and writing, 
before my eyes are half-opened 1 This must be 
ominous of some great event.'' 

" Nothing more nor less than the advent of 
the new school-ma'am, of Watson's Woods, at 
your service 1 " 

" Why, Margaret I isn't it all a dream ? Are 
you really meaning to write to your father about 
that school ? I thought you would sleep away 
the impulse." 

" I didn't try the effect of much sleep upon my 
'impulse,' as you impertinently call it; but it 
has stood the test of several hours of wide-awake, 

(26) 
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ali-sided thought ; and I'll be very much obliged 
to you, Miss Grriswold, if you will fulfil your 
promise of doing all you could to help me, when 
once my mind was firmly fixed." 

Kizzie's answer was a kiss, which seemed 
perfectly satisfoctory to her friend, who said, 
"Thank you!" and finished her letter to her 
&ther, which was worded with unusual care. 

As soon as morning prayers were over, and 
Margaret had made sure that the important 
letter, with its entreaty for an immediate answer, 
was posted, she ransacked the library for a text- 
book on geography ; and having found it, she 
devoted herself to its pages resolutely, expressing 
doubt whether her knowledge of this neglected 
branch would be adequate to the dreaded ex- 
amination. 

Kizzie paused in her morning's work — duster 
in hand — to look at her companion. Margaret 
could not be called beautiful ; but since her 
reception into Christ's school, her naturally 
haughty carriage was restrained; in its place 
there was a quiet, dignified grace, very attractive 
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to all who saw her, while the loving light in her , 
eyes gave to her face a beauty of expression be- 
yond tlie power of faultless features. But she 
was unmistakably the lady ; and as Kizzie saw 
her, with her head bent over the tattered old 
school-book in which she was too much absorbed 
to be conscious of the scrutiny to which she was 
subjected, no detail of her perfect style, or of her 
dress, simple but elegant, escaped her, and Kiz- 
zie could not help sighing, in dismay, at the 
thought, how utterly out of place this fashionable 
figure would look in the dreary old school-house, 
surrounded by urchins equally careless in dress 
and manners, and utterly ignorant or defiant 
of all conventionalities. She was afraid lest so 
much seeming incongruity was an indication 
that this was not Margaret's place, and therefore 
that her strength would be wasted should she 
give her summer to the plan proposed. The 
sigh was audible, and attracted Margaret's atten- 
tion, who, looking up, met Elizzie's disturbed 
expression with a smile, and — "What is it, 
Clover? am I weighed and found wanting?*' 
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" No, you dear girl I But I can't help think- 
ing, as I look at you and imagine you spending 
these beautiful summer days in that old school- 
room,— of that game we used to play when we 
were children — 'Genteel lady always genteeL' 
What will you do with such a dainty wardrobe 
as yours, boarding around ? " 

Margaret sprang up, exclaiming, " Thank you, 
Kizzie I you remind me of something which must 
be done immediately. Can you spare me any 
time this morning ? I want to do a little shop- 
ping, with your help. I must have some ser- 
viceable prints or ginghams." 

" What extravagance of benevolence are you 
going into now?" asked Kizzie, with a laugh. 

" Oh, you cruel girl, I wish you would, at 
least, make a pretence of forgetting that foolisli 
Duncan affair. I want these dresses for a school- 
ma'am, and not for any ungrateful KUlingto- 
nians." 

Kizzie's laugh and Margaret's deprecatory ap- 
peal were connected with an incident which oc- 
curred when Margaret first came to the parson- 
s' 
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age, and had nearly cost its inmates a serious 
injury. Mountain scenery was a new experience 
to her, and during the first days of her stay she 
could hardly leave her window which com- 
manded a grand panoramic view of hill and val- 
ley. Each morning as she sat so occupied, she 
saw a little boy and girl passing down by the 
parsonage to the village school. Her love for 
children waa very strong, but she had never 
been much associated with them, so she wel- 
comed this opportunity, and soon came to listen 
eagerly for the pattering of their little bare feet, 
and to watch with interest every movement. 
Sometimes they would walk on demurely, hand 
in hand, talking busily, or singing together; or 
they would separate, one to climb, adventur- 
ously, for a bird's-nest, which seemed purposely 
placed where it would be irresistible, and the 
other to hang her little ears with the long dande- 
lion curls, or to gather the great daisy-blossoms, 
and make a mimic snow-fall with their petals, 
scattered from her little brown hands over her 
own tossed curls, which were always bared to 
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the sunshine, because the little cape-bonnet would 
never be quiet until it had slipped down about 
her shoulders. But there came a showery morn- 
ing when bird's-nests and daisies lost their at- 
traction ; and as the little pair came on, huddled 
together closely under the shawl with which 
they tried to protect themselves from the rain, 
and swinging the little dinner-basket between 
them, it slipped from their hands just as they 
came opposite Margai^et's window, and there, in 
the dust, which with the rain was fast attaining 
the consistence of mud, lay the children's lunch I 
Generous slices of buttered bread, the national 
dough-nut, and as a special compensation for 
going to school on such a day, two little turn- 
overs, which had been a serious hindrance to 
their progress since they had felt it necessary to 
stop every little while and lift the brown paper 
cover to be sure the treasures were safe. There 
all lay at the mercy of dust and rain, and worse 
than these, of a flock of sheep on the way to 
their annual washing. Margaret saw the acci- 
dent, and regardless of her floating drapery and 
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toilet slippers, and her mortal fear of the woolly 
host, rushed down the stairs and through the 
yard to the rescue, arriving just in time to see 
the last remnant of the precious turnovers disap* 
pear down the leader's throat, who aggravated 
tJie act by the provoking blandness of his 
visage and the meek resignation with which he 
received little Willie's energetic cuffs on his 
well-cushioned ears, sister Nellie moaning a la- 
ment in concert over the misappropriation of 
the bonne bouche. Margaret caught up the little 
girl in her arms, wet and dusty-footed as she 
was, and ran with her into the kitchen, bidding 
Willie follow with the basket which he cap- 
tured from under the feet of the hurrying sheep, 
half-way down the hill. 

It happened that neither Mrs. Griswold nor 
Kizzie was at home at the time of the mishap, 
but black Dinah, muttering to herself first about 
the foot-prints on her floor, and then berating 
the sheep and pitying the children, brought 
forth the best the pantry afforded, and re-stocked 
the basket Margaret amused herself with the 
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obildren, until Willy's fears were aroused, lest 
they should be late at school ; but she did not 
let them go until she had formed a plan, and- 
literally taken measures for its accomplishment. 
She had no thought that these could be any 
other than the children of poverty. Their feet 
' were bare, and what could she know of the lux- 
ury of having nothing on that " will hurt," and 
especially of the paths of enjoyment in which 
only unshod feet can walk? 

Then Nellie's dress and pantalettes were of 
frequently-washed calico, and a darker stripe 
around the skirt marked the summer's addition 
to her height, while Willy was obliged to suffer 
the consequences of having no provision in his 
dress for a like increase of stature, in the full 
display of his brown ancles and wrists. Mar- 
garet had decided that those four little feet . 
should be supplied with shoes and stockings, 
and that the little girl, at least, should have a 
new dress ; accordingly, having charged Dinah 
to say nothing of the morning's call to the 
family until her project should be accomplished, 
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Margaret sallied out to the village shops, aod 
Bucjceeded in getting safely in with her purchases 
before Mrs. Griswold and her daughter returned. 
Aided by Dinah, who furnished her with pat- 
terns from the little store of lovingly -hoarded 
garments, once worn by the.bady^children of the 
parsonage, Margaret Succeeded quite to her own 
and her coadjutor's admiration, and only waited 
for a favorable opportunity to present her gift* 
At last it came, and she was able unobserved, to 
smuggle them into her room, when she brushed 
carefully Nellie's tangled curls, and replaced the 
faded dress with the bright new print, with the 
pretty efifect of which she was fully satisfied. So 
far she had no trouble. Nellie liked the gay 
pink calico very much ; but when the neat shoes 
and stockings were fitted on her feet, she looked 
more like crying than laughing; while Master 
Willie openly rebelled, and sent his shoes across 
the room, with one vigorous kick, and could be 
brought to compromise matters no farther than 
by consenting to carry the shoes home, tied over 
his arm, with the understanding that they should 
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be worn Sundays, and " while my new boots are 
being made next winter." After Margaret had 
dismissed the astonished children, she was quite^. 
complacent over the thought of what she had 
done, and anticipated, with the patience of con- 
scious well-doing, the gratitude of the parents, 
and the approbation of hertriends at the parson- 
age. 

Early in the morning following her gift, while 
the family were at prayers, a noble - looking 
woman drove to the parsonage gate, fastened her 
own steed with perfect independence, and then 
presented herself, bundle in hand, and seemed im- 
patient until the service was over, when, after 
coolly responding to the kindly welcome of the 
family, she presented her grievance with redden- 
ing &ce, and stammering with mingled impa- 
tience and embarrassment. Her story was very 
incoherent, and utterly unintelligible to all but 
one of the company, and her recognition of the 
bundle, toward which the lady pointed occasion- 
illy, assisted her comprehension. 

" Mr. Duncan says he won't ever go into the 
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meeting-house again, as long as Mr. Griswold 
preaches. It's too big an insult for anybody to 
bear. I told him I didn't believe but that your 
folks would explain it away somehow, so it 
wouldn't be so bad; but, says he, * there's the 
clothes, and that's explanation enough for me ;' 
jind he wouldn't hear to my coming down to see 
about it — not a word — and told me to bundle 
the childrv^n back with the clothes ; but I couldn't 
believe you would do so, and so I'm here 
myself." 

'*Bat, Mrs. Duncan, I do not understand any- 
thing of all this. What does it mean, Kizzie?*' 

'*She doesn't know, Mrs. Griswold, but I 
do,'' said poor Margaret, overwhelmed with dis- 
appointment and shame. "I have been very 
foolish, and have made a great mistake. All 
the blame belongs to me, Mrs. Duncan. I took a 
great fancy to the children, and didn't under- 
stand exactly \^hose they were, so I gave them 
the little things. I see that it was an imperti- 
nijnce ; but nothing was further from my inten- 
tion. You must not blame your minister nor 
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his family; they are not responsible for my 
follies, and knew nothing of this affair at all." 

After mutual explanations, Margaret begged 
Mrs. Duncan's permission to drive back with her, 
that she might herself see her husband, and 
freely explain all to him. Mrs. Duncan, who 
was completely charmed by Margaret's frank, 
lady-like manner, was reluctant to have her take 
this trouble ; but when she persisted in her re- 
({uest, she told her Mr. Duncan was not fer from 
the parsonage, at work in the meadow, and she 
could see him there. So, while the wealthy far- 
mer, whose yielding acres could hardly have 
been purchased with the half of Mr. Hunting- 
ton's -ample fortune, was doing great execu- 
tion in the odorous swath, on account of his 
unsullied pride, and nursing his indignation 
against his master for an inexplicable wrong, I 
was astonished by the vision of the '* strange 
lady" of the parsonage, as she came across the 
fields towards the meadow, studying her apology, 
and doubtftd of her reception. But she told her 
fcitraiglit-forward story, and so won the good 
4 
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man's admiration, that he left his scythe in the 
cool of the morning — an unprecedented proceed- 
ing — ^and with a heartier grace than any dainty 
courtier, accompanied his visitor to the road, 
assisting her over the fences of straggling stumjjs 
covered with beautiful vines, which she so 
heartily admired, as to complete her conquest — 
since this hedge was one of his own construction. 
And before they separated, she had received his 
promise that the children should be allowed to 
retain her gift, in token of the heartiness of hia 
forgiveness. 



CHAPTER III. 

AN UNBXPBCTED OUBST. 

•— ^* How cut we guard oar unbelief? 

liake it bear flruit to us f— the problem here, 
Just when we are safest, there's a sunsefr-tooek, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one's death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides, — 
And that's enough for fifty hopes and fears 
As old and new at once as Nature's self,— 
To rap, and knock, and enter In our soul. 
Take hands and dance there a fkntastic ring 
Bound the ancient idol on his base again— 
The grand, perhaps 1 we locric on helplessly y— 
Tbere the old misgivings, crooked questions are— 
lliis, good God— what He could do if He would- 
Would if he could — ^then must have done long since : 
If 00, when. Where, and how f Some way must b«^«* 
Once feel about, and soon or late you hit 
Some sense, in which it might be, after all. 
^ —Why not, the Way, the Truth, the Life f" 

The shopping expedition under Kizzne's com- 
mand was quite successful, and, after leaving the 
fabrics with the seamstress who was to prepare 
what Margaret called her " uniform," she re- 
turned to her text-books with redoubled zeal, 
and prepared herself thoroughly for the novel 

(39) 
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task before her, never manifei^tiag any doubt 
in regard to her father's acquiescence. 

Her peculiar determination and energy, to- 
gether with occasional observations which she 
made, excited Mr. Griswold's fear lest she wel- 
comed an ungenial occupation as a sort of pen- 
ance for her past haughtiness ; but on intimating 
to her, gently, this apprehension, when they 
were alone together, he was reassured by her 
simple earnestness, as she said she regarded it 
rather as a preparation for coming duty than 
an atonement for past failures. 

" You know how father is flying from one 
watering-place to another in search of that which 
he cannot find — mortal rest from immortal rest- 
lessness. It is not convenient, even if it were 
desirable, for me to be with him this summer ; 
but when we meet at home, I want to be as fully 
furnished as possible, so that I may not misrep- 
resent the dear Saviour to whom I long to have 
him go for rest. I know I shall have a great 
many trials : but I think, Mr. Griswold, I am not 
expecting to endure them in my own strength. 
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Kizzie thinks I am blind to the annoyances to 
which I may be subjected ; but I am sure I must 
have thought of more as possible than will prob- 
ably come to me. I have thought of my silly 
fastidiousness, natural and conventional — ^my 
horror at * things common and unclean/ and all 
the absurdities which my proud heart leads me 
iiito — and I think I have prayed about these, as 
I never prayed before — ^and I dare hope that if I 
keep as near Christ as I feel now that I want to 
be, He will be sure to hold me up. I expect dis- 
appointments and mortifications, but I expect 
grace to endure them ; am I presumptuous?** 

" No, my dear girl, not if your confidence 
springs from your nearness to Christ as I hope it 
does. There is no such thing as presumption 
possible to those whose motto is : * We can do 
all things through Christ.' But I anticipate 
more trouble for you in the dullness of your 
task. Unless you get thoroughly into the teach- 
ing spirit, this will be your greatest struggle. 
You will need a deal of faith, and must not ex- 
pect to bring a great many sheaves with you 
4* 
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when the experiment is over. You will fell into 
the line of sowers, who are not often permitted 
to reap except by feith. You will have some- 
thing of a minister's experienc3, throwing out 
your best powers of mind, heart, and body also, 
and fail, perhaps, in waking up the school to any 
adequate appreciation of your efforts, to say 
nothing of the failure to persuade them to give 
all their powers of mind, heart, and body, to work 
with you for one great end. There will be dull 
days when your patience will be sorely tried — 
when the children will seem to be possessed by 
a universally-diffused spirit of provocation — 
when, in addition to childish thoughtlessness, 
there will be a peevish mood, and dogged ill- 
nature, and you will be tempted to run away 
from the foolish creatures who are taking so 
much pains to hinder their own improvement." 

" But if, instead of running away, I should 
remember the infinite patience which Las been 
shown me, and should pray, and labor, and 
wait." 

" Then you would show that you had Christ 
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liTing in yon, and may the blessed Spirit lead 
yon to snch grace ?" 

In place of tlie anticipated letter, Mr. Hunt- 
ington arrived at Killington in person, receiving 
a cordial welcome, in spite of the anxiety as to 
what this unexpected visit portended, felt by all 
the inmates of the parsonage. The subject which 
was in the hearts of all was not introduced until 
evening, when they were returning from a long 
walk over the hills in successful search for the 
broadest view of the mountain-range with sunset 
effects. Margaret was on her father's arm, and 
was full of delight at his sympathy with her ad- 
miration of the glorious scenery, new to them 
both, when, suddenly turning to Mr. Griswold, 
Mr. Huntington said : 

" When did you first notice any aberration of 
mindin this young Quixota? She has always 
been somewhat abnormal in her disposition, but 
her vagaries have never assumed such a form 
before." 

" Margaret seems passably sane, and certainly 
rexy much in earnest, in regiard to this school- 
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plan, to which, of course, you refer," said Mr. 
Griswold, pleasantly, while Margaret said, in a 
pleading voice : 

" You won't throw any obstacle in my way, 
father, will you. I hope it will help to make me 
a better daughter to you." 

'* A consummation devoutly to be wished ; al- 
though, to be serious, I am very well satisfied 
with the daughter of to-day. But I confess the 
process by which the improvement is to be 
gained is a very mysterious one to me. I have 
always feared that you had inherited from me 
that unfortunate fastidiousness which has been 
my torment, and it is really inexplicable that 
you should of your own free will doom yourself 
to pass all the hours of these perfect days with 
a horde of the * great unwashed,' or little un- 
washed rather, shut in from this magnificent sce- 
nery, in which a young lady, a follower of 
Euskin, ought to revel. What does it mean ? 
Is it a penance for past sins enjoined by your 
worthy father-confessor here ?" 

The' faintest possible shade of a sneer was per- 
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ceptible in Mr. Huntington's tone as he said this ; 
but Mr. Griswold manifested no impatience, but 
in concert with Margaret, who vehemently ex- 
onerated all the world from the charge of having 
influenced her, he assured Mr. Huntington that 
the first proposition had come from Margaret 
herself, and that she had maintained her resolu- 
tion against every objection which had been pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Huntington hastened to apologize for his 
insinuation, and to say — 

" I have full confidence in your judgment in 
this matter, which I presume you have consider- 
ed in all its bearings, and you better understand 
all the circumstances which have brought about 
this change in Margaret's fancies — ^so as the 
child's heart seems fully set upon it, I shall make 
no opposition, provided I am made sure of your 
hearty approval." 

Margaret gave Mr. Griswold no time to reply, 
but thanked her father again and again, as il he 
had conferred the greatest fiivor upon her — 
which had the effect of increasing his perplexity 
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and amazement at hui daughter's siogolar aspira* 
tion to be a country school-teacher. 

By this time the walking-party had reached 
the parsonage, and on entering, Kizzie disooyeied 
and displayed Margaret's dresses just come from 
the making, and proposed that she should ex< 
liibit herself in her new costume>. 

As Margaret had received her fistther's promise 
that he would not oppose her project, she ven* 
tured to shock his nerves, by appearing to him, 
after a brief absence from the room, attired in a 
chocolate muslin made in the simplest fishion. 

Mr. Huntington and Kizzie groaned simulta- 
neously, as she promenaded the room in order 
to facilitate inspection; but this note of distress 
was provoked by different emotions. Mr. Hunt- 
ington declared the color abominable-^an insult 
to the blooming season. While Kizzie ex- 
* claimed, shaking her head disapprovingly — 

" It won't do— something is the matter yet — 
how" can you be transformed into a plain com- 
mon*sense looking gixl? For aught I can see 
the genenl eSbolL is just a$ bad as if the dress 
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were silk I You should have had it made too 
short in the skirt, or too long in the waist, or tpo 
large generally — ^you must not carry it off with 
such an incedit-regina air." 

" It is quite right you may be sure, Margie," 
said Mrs. Griswold, coming to her relief, ** or it 
would hardly have provoked such opposite 
opinions." 

"Yes, Margie," said Mr. Griswold, "I shall 
be perfectly satisfied with you, if you only put 
on those rare ornaments reconomended by the 
two most critical writers on female costume with 
whose works I am acquainted." 

" What are they 1" asked Mr. Huntington, 
curiously. 

" * A meek and quiet spirit,' and * good 
works.' " • 

" Oh, that is Bible, is it not ?" answered Mr. 
lluntington in a disappointed tone— and smother- 
ed a sigh of apprehension at the thought of the 
"blue" Sunday whigh was fast drawing on. 
But with the progress of the day the dread dis- 
appeared. The bright still Sabbath morning 
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came, bringing with it a strange calm to the 
blasS worldling. The very " mountains " seem- 
ed to " bring peace," securely shutting out from 
him, for the time, the ignoble strifes and tumult 
of the noisy worid, which he knew too well, lay 
in wait beyond for his return. And when iso- 
lated by his unbelief, he yet looked on and 
listened, during the simple morning-worship of 
the family ; when he heard their conversation, 
natural and intelligible, in spite of the religious 
character ; when he joined in the service of the 
church, and listened to the sermons, fresh and 
earnest, and free from the formalism of "chronic" 
expressions, and professional terms which his 
prejudice had previously associated with their 
form of doctrine ; and when there came memo- 
ries of his dead wife, subtly blending themselves 
with all that he saw and heard, — his heart leaned 
toward the faith in which she had triumphed, 
and for the moment, sickened of 

" Passing showi^ 
And dissipating mirth.'' 
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" What a charming day this has been !" he 
said, as he walked homeward with Margaret 
"It almost brings me into sympathy with the 
ancient Mariner's rhyme,-* 

' Oh, sweeter tlian the marriage-feast 

*Tis sweeter far to me ' . 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company ! — 
To walk together to the kirk 

And all together pray, 
While each to his great Father bends,— 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay 1' 

" The creed is a hard one, but its expression 
seems very lovely in these friends of yours." 

'* * And in this faith my angel Mary died,' " 
Margaret ventured to quote. 

" Yes, Margaret, that is true. She seemed to 
see light and a sure resting-place where I can 
only find dead words, or thick darkness, and un- 
broken silence in answer to all my questionings. 
My mind is differently constituted^om hers. I 
can only credit the visible and tangible, but I 
would rather you as a woman should believe 
with your mother, than doubt with me." 
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Margaret had watched her father, through the 
day, with guarded, but most intense interest, and 
when, at evening, he himself led the conversa- 
tion to religious subjects, she listened with pain- 
ful anxiety. lie was quite too perfectly the gen- 
tleman to combat rudely what he regarded as the 
traditionary and educational prejudices of a man. 
who was, as he acknowledged to himself acute, 
far-seeing, and liberal, in the consideration of 
every other question, yet he made no pr^tviice ai 
concealing his scepticism in regard to the vit^l 
truths of Christianity. But Mr. Griswold saw 
unmistakable indications, that there was under- 
neath this ostentatious avowal of unbelief and 
probably below Mr. Huntington's distinct con- 
sciousness, a questioning of his own doubt^ and it 
was to this umierlying misgiving that the Chris- 
tian minister addressed his arguments arid ap- 
peals. Mr. Huntington's remembrance of his 
wife's firm and joyful reliance in life and in 
death, upon a living Christ, — and the evidence 
of his senses, in regard to the change which had 
taken place ia his daughter's modes of thinking 
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and living, also arrayed themselves oVer against 
his cavilling intellect; so that he could not 
discuss these questions with his usual persiflage. 
In spite of his perpetual effort the argument fre- 
quently became close and grave with personal 
suggestions. 

The conversation was very earnest, and pro- 
longed until a late hour after the family had re- 
tired. Margaret's room was so situated that she 
could not but hear the emphatic tones of the dis- 
putants, and her whole heart went forth in a 
prayer that Mr. Griswold's words might be made 
living and life-giving words to her father. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THB FIELD OF THB EXPEBIMSNT. 

*' Il'i a poor crop !— It'i like a' the well doings <^ a canld heartr— it wants 
tbe good-will to grow." 

Monday morning's sun was busily engaged 
in righting the Watson's Woods, after the last 
night's shower; and early-rising birds, with house- 
holds all in order, were gossiping gaily, as Mr. 
Griswold and Margaret drove slowly up the 
hills toward the scene of her novel experiment. 
Margaret had expressly stipulated that no one 
but Mr. Griswold should witness her advent, and 
had bidden her fisither good-by with an expres- 
sion upon her fece, strangely affecting him as he 
took his way back to his favorite watering-place. 
Had Mr. Huntington been addicted to the 
dangerous habit of audible soliloquizing, some 
such words as these might have been heard dur 

(52) 
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ing the first mile of that lonely railway journey : 
"What does it mean? She seems actually 
balanced now. Not as she did for a week or 
two after she was captivated by those transcen- 
dental essays — studiously self-controled, out- 
wardly calm, by the force of a determined will ; 
but now the quiet seems to come from within, 
and pervade her whole being. Can there be 
any truth in Griswold's distinction between a 
spiritual law upon and within a man? It would 
be worth one's while to be firmly fixed in this 
life-time, even though the anchorage might be a 
delusive lie, rather than to drift about with every 
current, as most of us do. One's life must be 
shortened by such restlessness. What a charm 
there is about that homely little parsonage — for 
a day or two at least. I don't wonder that the 
poor motherless girl is bewitched by it — ^but she 
will find it quite another thing to maintain this 
new peace of hers, in that patience-trying stupid 
school. I wish I had forbidden her going" — ^and 
so his thoughts ran until he found " surcease of 
sorrow" and regret in the last "Atlantic." 
5* 
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Meanwliile the Watson's Woods school-house 
comes within the vision of Mr. Grisvvold and 
Margaret, who look with earnest interest on each 
child of the noisy group clustering around the 
door, comparing mental notes upon the merits of 
the new school-ma'am, taken during the Sunday 
service. Happy Johnnie Richards, who sat 
right next the " minister's pew," and so could 
describe every article of dress which was worn 
by that marked personage on that occasion 
— happy, until Tom Sawyer came summersett- 
ing across the plain, and finding what was the 
subject of excited interest, ruthlessly triumphed 
over the diminished John with — 

"Pooh! I know all about her! She took 
our Sunday-school class yesterday, and I tell 
you she'll be a hard one! Jim Brainerd-had 
just had his hair cut awful close, and I was only 
smoothing it the wrong way a little, you know, 
and she caught me at it. My eyes ! didn't she 
look at me, though ! It kind of scart me ; and 
I a'n't so easy to scare as some folks^ either." 

"Did she scold you?" asked a gentle-spirited 
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little fellqw, apprehensively, to whom a harsh 
word. was the greatest of terrors. 

" Seold me ! No, you little fool ; scolding 
a' n't anything — I'm too used to it — but its thos3 
looking women that I can't stand. I only came 
to school this quarter to get rid of work, but if 
things don't go on pretty smooth to-day, I tell 
you I shall take to tossing hay." 

At the same time the girls were similarly en- 
gaged, and Margaret had obviously been so 
unfortunate as to impress them unfavorably in 
regard to personal appearance, although one of 
the larger girls came to her rescue, pronouncing 
her " real genteel," which was decisive, coming 
from such a source, as the champion had friends 
in New York, and of course she knew. But at 
this juncture the subject of their remark comes 
too near for further discussion, and the group is 
broken up. 

A few strange children, and a few shy or 
sullen, hastened into the school-room ; the ma- 
jority, who recognise in Mr. Grisvvold, not the 
awe-inspiring preacher of one day in the week 
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— ^forhidding and inaccessible — ^but a pastor who 
never forgot them in his ministrations, and a 
firiend who kept for them his pleasantest smiles 
and words — wait eagerly for what is sure to 
come — while some of the youngest, and most 
impatient, run toward him, and in their struggles 
for the possession of his hands, (of which covet- 
ed members he unfortunately has only the nor- 
mal number,) they greatly impede his progress, 
and capsize a comical little fellow, the merest 
lamb of the flock, who has just shouted familiar- 
ly, "Hallo, Mr. Griswold, take up mel" which 
request is made more pertinent by his misfor- 
tune — ^so the minister lifts him and carries him 
triumphant into the school-room, followed by 
Margaret and the children, the former somewhat 
amazed at what she considers the irreverent 
manner of her charge. As for the scholars, it 
was not until they were in their places, in com- 
parative quietness, that they remembered the 
new school-ma'am, who had now placed herself 
at her post. They examine her critically, and 
are quite inclined in her favor, as she sits quiet 
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and dignified behind the ungainly table, which 
bears the image and superscription of a variety 
of things, and a multitude of little people who 
had found solace for many a weary hour, when 
condemned to stand bolt upright on the platform, 
to expiate some crime, in carving their hiero- 
glyphic sorrows upon its generous surface. But 
these children sprang from a race not given to 
hasty judgment, so they lay the new school 
ma'am upon the table for future consideration, 
and attend to Mr. Griswold, who opens the 
school with a prayer, brief and simple, followed 
by an intelligible little talk about what they 
could do to make her new position easy and 
pleasant to their teacher, and then says good-by 
to scholars and Margaret, thinking she will ar- 
range her classes with less embarrassment, if left 
to herself. 

When he reached the parsonage, Mrs. Gris- 
wold and Kizzie eagerly question him, and 
his reply is a dubious shake of the head, 
which quite disheartens them, until he finally 
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" But I am wrong. To be sure scholars and 
teacher do not look as if they belonged to each 
other quite ; but the dear girl is all in earnest, 
and will win through — ^and on the whole, I am 
glad she is there." 

But what a day this was for Margaret ! The 
truth is, that she had not thought of her school 
in its individuai composition very much, as 
made up of as many and as distinct dispositions 
as there were bodies, and so her wise plannings 
were continually running athwart the &ncies, 
prejudices and habits of her charge, whidh 
she had before regarded only in the most 
abstract way — arranging modes of procedure, 
and providing for every possible contingency, 
as she thought, but unfortunately forgetting 
their distinct and frequently self-asserting per- 
sonality. 

The flock under her care were neither more 
nor less impatient of control than children in 
general, but they possessed, in a large degree, 
that perhaps peculiarly New England trait, an 
alert suspicion of new people and new things • 
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a jealous pride, quick to discover or imagine an 
assumption of superiority in another. " Putting 
on airs," (or as it is sententiously abbreviated in 
some localities, "big feelings,") is the pictu- 
resque phrase which expresses in common par- 
lance, this offence, the last to be forgiven by a 
bond fide Yankee. Now, Margaret was not ig- 
norant of this idiosyncracy, and intended to be 
on her guard as she went about through the dis- 
trict, but she had not expected to see its extreme 
manifestation in the little children ; but to her 
amazement she found that her school was an 
army of little Davids, fully equipped and eagei* 
to challenge this shadowy but detested giant, 
upon their first suspicion of his presence among 
them. Her simple dress of sombre hue and her 
quiet manner were not sufficient to lay this dis- 
trust so effectually as to prevent its starting up 
instantly at every alarm ; and every rule whict 
Margaret gave them, and particularly every 
suggestion of change in their ordinary routine 
was followed quickly by the rattling of thei 
skilfully slung pebbles about her ears, *' Mis.s 
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Temple didn't do so ! " ** We haven't ever been 
used to that way 1 " "I can't understand what 
you want mc to do," and the like, till poor Mar- 
garet felt her enthusiasm oozing away, and the 
comfortless consciousness taking its place that 
possibly she had miscalculated her ability or her 
endurance, and that this cherished project from 
which she had hoped so much for herself might 
prove a failure. She was so confident of the per- 
fection of her theory, and so absorbed in urging 
it into practice that she used the children quite 
too much like machines ; and while her arrange- 
ments were made, and her instructions given 
with great conscientiousness and earnestness, 
they had no loving life in them, and so de- 
cidedly bored the children who subsided from 
their first watchfulness and wonder, into list- 
lessness, occasionally broken by some peculiarly 
funny demonstration on the part of Tom Sawyer, 
whose spirits were too buoyant to sink in any 
atmosphere. Margaret's courage was not raised 
by any of her surroundings. The school-house 
itself was guiltless of any pretence of attractive 
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ness, and utterly destitute of any devices for in- 
teresting or instructing the children. 

A vague impression seemed to obtain among 
the older scholars that a black-board had once 
adorned the walls ; but this recollection was so 
dim that Margaret feared it was only a tradition- 
ary myth, until Tom Sawyer volunteered to as- 
sist in a thorough search, and dragged forth 
(with exertions which Margaret thought some- 
what too violent for the occasion,) from beneath 
the remains of last winter's wood-pile, a dingy 
worn-looking board whose claim to be called 
blacky must have expired before the memory of 
the present generation began, so entirely was its 
original hue obliterated by the ornamental work 
of the incipient arithmeticians and draughtsmen 
of long ago. It seemed hopeless to attempt its 
restoration to usefulness, but Margaret ventured 
to suggest that some of the older boys should 
bring a pot of paint and make an attempt to 
brighten its face ; but this proposition met with 
no response, so fearful were they that this inno- 
cent effort in their behalf covered some deeply- 
6 
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laid plot against their rights, perhaps even an 
infringement on their play-hours; and the ex- 
ample having been set by Tom Sawyer, who de- 
clared that his father and mother had forbidden 
him the use of paint in any form, it was aston- 
ishing how suddenly the filial grace of obedience 
was developed in all these boys. These were all, 
perhaps, insignificant but annoying obstacles to 
the new teacher ; and as her zeal ebbed and eb- 
bed, with every hour of the wearisome day, it 
seemed to her that the moment of release would 
never come. But come it did, at last, and was 
equally welcome to teacher and scholars. The 
latter were most demonstrative in their expres- 
sion, and rushed unheedingly by the tempting 
brook where glancing shiners courted the pin- 
hook of the skilful boy-anglers, and by the lit- 
tle play-houses under the great walnut-trees, 
constructed of a great deal of imagination and 
a few pebbles by way of partition and boundary, 
and luxuriously furnished with fragments of 
crockery smuggled from home-pantries. All 
these lost their wonted attraction as the children 
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hastened home to enliven the early tea-tables of 
the district with an account of the day's proceed- 
ings. 

For once these fledgling orators are sure 
of an attentive audience. Meanwhile Margaret 
lays her head on the coarse old table and cries 
a little pehaps, — a very little, but thinks and 
prays more, until she remembers that her day is 
not yet over, and it is time she were making her 
way toward her strange home. After searching 
in vain for any arrangement for locking the 
school-house door, which looks as if it must 
have endured a siege and withstood stoutly the 
violent assaults of a battering-ram, Margaret is 
forced to leave it at the mercy of the world, pro- 
tected only by its utter destitution, and go on her 
way. 

Nature, so quiet and beautiful, after the tur- 
moil and discordance of the day, soothes her ; 
her perplexity and annoyance are subdued by 
the perfect calm only broken by the faint twitter 
of the circling swallows, now darting beyond 
her sight, and now returning, bringing to her 
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mind Browning's words, which she repeats with 
lecoyered faith and hope : 



- 1 go to prove mj soul 1 



I see my coarse as birds their trackless way 
I shall arrive I What time, what circuit first 
I ask not : but unless God send His hail 
OF blinding fire-balls, sleet, or stifiing snow, 
In some time — His good time— I shall arrire : 
He guides me and the bird. In His good timet*' 



CHAPTER V. 

THB WATSONS. 

** Pftthfl perplexed with tares and tangles, 
Fall of ibarp nngraceftil angles, 
Cumbered sore with roots and rocks, 
Fallen walks and stumbling-blocks.'' 

^' Squire " Watson's house was not at all saoh 
an one as your imagination would construct for 
a thrifty farmer whose heavily-wooded lands 
gave his district its name. It was as uncertain 
in hue as the school black-board, but stray 
patches here and there where there had been 
least exposure to weather- wear hinted that red 
had been its original color. Whatever order of 
architecture had been consulted in its first erec- 
tion had long ago been smothered by added Ls 
of irregular extension, and variable height, ac- 
cording to the dictates of Mr. Watson's fancy — 
(ascribing to him by courtesy, such a feculty) — 
or more probably as die pressing necessities of 
6* (65) 
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his enlarging dairy, first to be considered, and his 
growing femily, next required. Directly oppo- 
site this hybrid structure, separated from it only 
by the little yard and narrow street, towering 
above it and so spreading its ample proportions 
as ruthlessly to shut from the house a beautiful 
view of rich meadows and distant mountains — 
rose the barn — ^the pride of Mr. Watson's eyes, 
resembling in its massive solemnity, nothing so 
much as a flourishing theological seminary. In- 
deed it was the admiring owner's custom to 
relate to every new-comer, an incident which 
occurred just after it was completed. A stranger 
who was journeying in a leisurely manner 
through the State, while surveying the country 
from a distant hill-top, caught sight of its ambi- 
tious cupola and spurred by curiosity, made his 
way (overhauling as he came, his musty classics 
to recall the authority for, and significance of, the 
equine emblem which did duty as weather-vane) 
around to the worthy Squire's door to inquire 
what instUution of kaming was located in these 
parts I In spite of the ungainliness of the house 
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itself arid its ill-fortune of position in regard to 
its lordly neighbor the barn, it was not without 
a charm of its own in Margaret's estimation, as 
she came toiling up the hill on whose summit it 
stood. The tasteful pains-taking of Mrs. Watson 
and her daughters had thrown a beautiful sum- 
mer drapery over the ill-painted walls — where 
woodbine and morning-glories vied with each 
other in striving to cover the multitude of art's 
shortcomings with their mantle of charity. Mrs. 
Watson stood in the open door with a welcom- 
ing smile waiting for Margaret, who thought it a 
most pleasant, refreshing picture — this placid 
motherly face looking out from its frame-work 
of daii^ty cones of delicate green which the 
climbing hop-vines had hung around and above 
the door. 

It had been arranged by the kindly fore- 
thought of her friends at the parsonage that 
Margaret should begin her "boarding-around" 
experiences with Mrs. Watson, of whose delicate 
consideration and kindliness they had received 
frequent proofe. And the poor girl, exhausted 
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physically and mentally by the unwonted exer- 
tions and perplexities of the day, needed just the 
welcome she received at her hands. The Wat- 
son &mily were gathered in the ample kitchen 
for the evening meal when Margaret entered and 
only waited for her arrival before ' summoning 
the lord and master from the field. Benny, the 
youngest child, was the only representative from 
the family, under Margaret's charge, and he, in 
his impetuous haste to reach home first, that he 
might dispose of his burden of school-gossip 
before the teacher should herself arrive, had 
prodigally exhausted his breath, so that on 
reaching the house he found himself speechless ; 
and when, having somewhat recovered himself, 
he began to tell his story with spasmodic utter- 
ance, he was mildly but firmly checked by his 
unsympathetic mother, and left in a state of most 
plethoric discomfort, with no prospect of relief, 
except a faint hope that his less scrupulous 
fether might come in earlier than usual, and 
question him about the day's occurrences — this 
hope Margaret's entrance extinguished, and 
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Benny had yet to bide his time. He found some 
consolation in summoning his father to the tea- 
table, sounding the tin-horn with a deafening 
clangor, intolerable to Margaret's tense nerves. 
There were few pleasanter sounds, however, in 
all the range of nature and art than this same 
blatant horn, Mr. Watson's ears being the judges ; 
and in answer to the call he presented himself 
quickly ; — hastily saluted Margaret, and seating 
himself at the table with an imperative call to 
the others to follow him, he was midway in the 
formal, muttered grace, before the family were 
MtIj in their places, or Margaret had at all sus- 
pected in what ceremony he was engaged. His 
appearance was far from being prepossessing. 
Tall and gaunt, with a face bronzed and 
wrinkled, and of that peculiar rodent type, 
which the veriest sceptic in the science of physi- 
ognomy could not regard as a hopeful conforma- 
tion. This unattractive visage was thatched 
with a few scattered wiry locks, exposing to the 
greatest disadvantage the narrow, flattened 
head. 
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Margaret turned with amazement firom the 
foot to the head of the table, marveling that 
such a woman should have so mismated herselt 
But Mrs, Watson's equanimity seemed perfect, 
and was not to be disturbed by the uncouthness 
of her husband, or by his bmsque orders and 
questions. Her manner toward him was respect- 
ful and compliant, and her tone most gentle. 
This was an interesting problem to Margaret 
which she determined to solve before her life at 
Watson's Woods should be over. 

All that she had known of Mrs. Watson was, 
that she was the second wife of her husband^ 
and had no children of her own. She accord- 
ingly next director! Tier attention to the children, 
to see if in thcin lay the power which had 
charmed into their grim father's house such a 
stepmother. But here she was at fault, and left 
tlie mystery to be made clear by time and cir- 
cumstantial observation. 

Twenty-five years before, when Mr. Watson 
was told that a son was bom to him, the brilliant 
idea had occurred to him, that he might have been 
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ordained the head of a second patriarchate, and in 
accordance with this, he gave him the name of 
Reuben. But nature and the arrangements of 
Providence proved themselves independent of 
the control of this grand projector, to whose 
stubborn will not only his father's family, and 
his little gentle-spirited wife, but the entire dis- 
trict had succumbed — for to Mr. Watson's 
amazement, and shall we say, indignant disgust, 
his programme was disturbed by the advent of a 
daughter I The best he could do was to give to 
the little supplanter the significant name Faith — 
alafi, to receive as a reward only a second 
daughter! She also received the symbolical 
name, Hope^ while a third daughter brought the 
opportunity of completing the round of christian 
graces, which proved in a measure consolatory 
to the systeniatic father for his disappointment. 
And 'when at last the little Simeon came, he 
bore the name only for a few days, for when his 
meek, lovely mother, worn away by the inces- 
sant, fretting demands of a large farm and an 
inflexible master, laid her tired head upon the 
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death-pillow, Mr. Watson softened for the mo- 
ment, said, "Let him be called Benjamin," and 
so began and ended the patriarchate. 

Reuben, during the busy season, was not 
allowed to leave the field at the same time with 
his fether ; but all the other children were at the 
table. 

Faith had something of her father's angularity 
and hardness of form and features, but with 
these the resemblance ended. The clear, earnest 
eye, and the lips, with their prevalent expres- 
sion of patient self-government, blended with 
cordial kindliness, showed unmistakably that 
the spirits which informed father and daughter 
were not near of kin. This was Margaret's 
judgment, as she saw her now for the first time ; 
and she was confident that the name she bore, 
with its quaint sweetness, was not misapplied. 
But when she turned toward the second daugh* 
ter, she felt inclined to challenge as a misnomer, 
the beautiful name which had fallen to her. 

Hope was the substantial realization of a city- 
bred person's idea of a country girl ; '* bouncing 
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in form and manners, good-humored, as fS^ as 
that quality can consist with utter carelessness 
in regard to the preferences and prejudices of 
those around her. She uttered the feeling of the 
moment, without judgment or tact; but when 
once the conviction had penetrated her some- 
what obtuse consciousness, that she had done 
harm, she was ready to say, "I am sorry," heart- 
ily — and to oflfend again with the first impulse. 

But, Cherry I Cherry I What can dingy ink 
do in attempting to daguerreotype such a fresh, 
laughing face and bewitching nature ? Charity 
was solemnly recorded against the date of her 
birth, in the family-register, which occupied the 
post of honor midway between the Old and New 
Testaments of the great Bible : but not even the 
rigid formalist himself, whose stiff digits had in- 
scribed it there, had ever been guilty of the 
absurdity of applying it, except on state occa- 
sions, to the pet of the house and neighborhood. 

Cherry was irresistible, even at the uncertain 
and proverbially uninteresting age in which she 
now wavered between childhood and woman- 
7 
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hood; and the greatest of her triumphs was her 
perpetual power over her fether. When all 
arguments had failed, and all hope of affecting 
his miserlj, crabbed soul was extinct, Cherry, 
with her magic nature, would charm out from 
hia purse a new book for her mother, a fiincy 
dress for Hope, or Faith's contribution to some 
benevolent object. Full of love, and with 
scarcely enough of selfishness in her composition 
to justify her claim to humanity. Cherry's na- 
tural grace wrought unthin this house, as the 
morning-glories wiihaut^ concealing or softening 
blemishes and deficiencies, and seeming as little 
like the natural growth &om this family, as did 
the dainty flower-bells of the battered, worm- 
eaten frame of the Watson mansion. 

As for Benny, he was chiefly remarkable for 
warding off the time when he must take his 
place with his fether and brother on the farm, 
and was making the most of this summer of 
play-time, since the mandate had been issued 
that the next season Benjamin should have his 
pc^rtkm with the workers 
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"Well, Beiyamin, how did you like the new 
iehool-ma am ?" ejaculated Mr. Watson, when 
forced to pause in his ravenous meal to allow his 
second cup of tea to cool in the ample saucer. 
Poor afflicted Benjamin I Here was the coveted 
Opportunity for which he had been waiting, but, 
alas, here too was the heroine of his eloquent 
story, with her embarraoasing presence, so stam* 
meting with disappointment and awkwaidnesi, 
Benjamin's reply came. 

"I"— I didn*t*--we didn't — ^I mean the boys 
didn't like her very well 1" 

Margaret smiled pleasantly, although her &oe 
flushed at the boyish Speech; but Hope, who sat 
next him, patted the boy approvingly on the 
shoulder, saying: 

"That's right, Ben, say what you think, and 
don't be afraid of anybody 1" 

'' You see, Miss Hunt'don, there a'n't any soft> 
sawder to my children, nor their father either,'* 
said Mr. Watson, with a disagreeable laugh, as 
he withdrew noisily from the table, fortunately 
ereatiag IK> mmk disturbance that Margarst had 
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time to recover her equanimity, and Mrs. Watsoii 
to make some suggestion to Cherry, sure of her 
assistance in restoring the conversation to a more 
agreeable strain, in which Faith was too pain- 
fully mortified to be helpful. 

It seemed that Mr. Watson must have gone 
to fill his first-born's place in the field, for Beu- 
ben soon entered, apparently throwing a con- 
straint over all the family by his presence, unless 
it might be Cherry, who questioned him about 
the day's happenings pleasantly, receiving curt 
but civil replies, while Hope's attempts to join in 
the conversation were met snappishly, or with 
silent contempt. Heavy-browed and sullen, he 
had yet the air of one who had been made des- 
perate by being crossed and thwarted in his na- 
tural bent, and so wilfiilly sinks himself below 
the repugnant standard forced upon him. Mar- 
garet saw a peculiar tenderness in the manner 
of the family towards this ostentatiously rough 
and saturnine son and brother, and suspected 
that he was, for some reason unknown to her, 
an object of loving sympathy beyond his ap- 
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parent desert and necessity, which modified her 
first impression decidedly and fevorably. But 
his presence was oppressive, and it was with a 
sensation of relief that she saw him stride through 
the yard returning to his uncongenial labors. 
The daughters went about their various duties, 
relieving Mrs. Watson of her wonted share, 
leaving her at liberty to entertain their stranger- 
guest. Their conversation was sufficiently in- 
fluential upon Margaret's experiment to claim a 
chapter to itself which dignity shall be given it 
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CHAPTER VI. 

XM. WATS0K*9 TAIX ABOUT HBRSBLF. 
** A bnt&H heoH LentU eradU <•.* 

** B0 wlw lore* •im hunuun being purely aad wanulf, lores all : tht 
heart in this Heftyen, like the wa&derlng ittii, seee nothing frem a dew drpf 
to tba ocean bot a mirrgr, which it w»nn9 Kod tUa." 

Mbs. Watson and Margaret seated themselves 
in the door opening toward the west, and were 
silently listening to the faint, soothing rusfling of 
the odorous hop-cones above and around them, 
and looking down across the beautifiil valley in 
which the village nestled, which the barn, with 
all its unsightly magnitude, could not hide, until 
the slender spire of the little church, and its 
neighbor in the distance, rather imagined than 
visible, the parsonage, were suddenly discovered 
to be afloat by Margaret's vision ; and this dan- 
gerous symptom having attracted Mrs. Watson's 
notioe, she at once attempted to lead away the 
(78) 
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thoughts of the home-sick girl from the loving 
inmates of the far-away parsonage. 

" Did you get at all acquainted with any of 
the little folks to-day?" 

" Oh, no indeed ! I made no attempt in that 
direction. I imagme I shall know them quite 
soon enough without making any special effort." 

*' Yes ; but without special effort you cannot 
know the best that is to be known of them, nor 
show them your best" 

A shadow of Margaret's old haughtiness stole 
over her face ; this Mrs. Watson saw, and said : 

" Be patient with an old woman, Miss Hunt- 
ington, whose experience has been considerable. 
I am convinced by all that I have seen, and felt, 
and attempted, that in order to benefit a fellow- 
creatur^ you must feel a personal interest in him. 
It is not enough to have great and just views of 
the general subject of well-wishing and well* 
doing, but you must care for this particular ob- 
ject, and have this special care the motive-power 
of everything you do for him. It is not enough 
to be working toward a great, good end, using 
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as if they were mere machines, human beings 
with their infinitely-diflfering natures. Dear me I 
what should we say of a Christian minister who 
should set about the great work of leading his 
flock to Christ with perfect indifference to his 
charge in their distinct individuality ? And so 
of a teacher — ^love must inform the teaching, or 
it will be lifeless, and so, of course, ineffective." 
" Your son must have the faculty of imparting 
a vast deal of information in a very brief space 
of time," remarked Margaret, laughing, but im- 
patiently. 

" All that I know of any special application 
of what I have said to your own case, my dear 
girl, I have learned fix)m yourself alone. I love 
you, my young friend, for your connection with 
our minister's family, for your own sake: and for 
your object's sake. I believe you are making 
this experiment from an earnest and conscien- 
tious desire to do God's will ; but I think God's 
will is, that we should not only love Him when 
we try to do His wftrk, but should love the 
human instruments which we use in the process, 
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else we make little headway. You don't kno^;\' 
how happy I have felt about your coming into 
our district. There are some minds here which 
need peculiar aid and influences; they have 
never been favorably reached as yet; and I 
hope a great deal from you, my dear, for them. 
So you see why I speak so plainly. I cannot 
bear to have you begin your, experiment with a 
grave mistake, so wasting your strength. I am 
sure you will give enough of that to the work. 
All I ask here is, that you should, as soon as 
possible, fall in love with your school, and with 
all of us in whose families you are to live." 

** A moderate request, isn't it, Mrs. Watson ?" 
asked Margaret, smiling. " Falling in love is 
scarcely a voluntary, deliberate act, in the popu- 
lar understanding of the term ; and I am sure 
there would^have been something desperately 
precipitate in my plunging into love* with the 
entire school to-day, knowing nothing about their 
lovable qualities, and seeing, between you and 
rue, occasional manifestations of the opposite." 

♦^ To be sure ; but we have to love people 
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often for their ix)ssibilities rather than for any- 
thiag which they are or do : so get a pair of 
love spectacles as soon as possible, and cover np 
those keen grey eyes of yours. But, my dear 
Miss Huntington, do you thiak I haven't any 
sympathy for you all this time ? I remember 
too well the heavy heart which I used to carry 
up and down that hill not to long to try and 
comfort, and help, if possible, the dear girl whom 
I watched coming toward me to-night, tired and 
a little home-sick, and with a disappointed ex- 
pression in her face." 

'^ I never suspected that I had been exposed 
to such keen scrutiny ; but you are a little out 
of the way : the look was not quite disappoint- 
ment, though perhaps it had been that once or 
twice through the dayt It was only a struggle 
with the feeling that, perhaps, I had made a 
mistake, and had thrust myself in where God 
hadn't any work for me to do, and so I h^d bet- 
ter run away at once." 

" But you see already, don't you, that there 
is work for somebody here ?" 
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"Oh; yes indeed! — a hundred things that 
ought to be done at once.'* 

" That is a little extravagant, as you use the 
expression, but I have no doubt it is in reality 
true — ^a hundred things that demand instant 
doing — and you are on the ground for the pur^ 
pose of doing — and see these things clearly — 
and yet doubt if God wants you here! If I 
were in your place, I should not dare *run 
away ' as you half-threaten, lest the * man of a 
severe countenance ' which Bunyan paints should 
lay hold of me." 

" But, Mrs. Watson, a moment ago, you spoke 
of yourself — were you a teacher here?" 

"No — at least, not at that time to which I 
referred. No, I was an unwilling, rebellious 
learner — ^so slow to learn 1" 

Mrs. Watson's answer was given hesitatingly, 
and absently as if she were debating some ques- 
tion mentally. Finally, she said — 

" I never have told any one my story — ^for I 
have a story of course — every woman has — ^I 
never have told it and never intend to tell it; 
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but I think I shall talk to you a little about the 
results of its experiences. I keep the story 
itself hidden as far away from my own sight as 
possible — ^I shall only draw enough of it out 
that you may understand how I came into this 
place " 

Margaret's interest brightened here. 

" I was many years older than you are now 
before I had love for a teacher — ^so I studied and 
read at first for the books' sake, themselves, and 
not for the sake of some man who loaned the 
book or suggested the study, as so many women 
do, — don't shake your head, — ^it is true. I had 
no near relative to distract my devotion, — ^I was 
left alone in the world except as my favorite 
books were my companions and friends, — I was 
obliged to teach to support myself; but there 
was no drudgery or distastefulness for me in the 
labor, not because I loved those whom I taught,. 
})ut the mere living among books was a pleasure. 
Of course this was a morbid state — and it was 
succeeded by another worse than the first indeed 
— a year of life which made me feel as if I had 
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never known anything before, worthy the name 
of life — my books even, glowed with a new 
spii'it. When love comes like a strong man 
armed, and takes entire possession of one whose 
habits and tastes have been, for some time form- 
ed, and whose emotions have made for them- 
selves a channel, there is no more peace. All 
the goings on of the life, emotional and practi- 
cal, have been arranged without any provision 
for this strange giant guest, and in order to make 
room for himself, he casts out, or thrusts aside 
or makes over everything which he finds in pos- 
session — so this year of years was a tempestu- 
ous one to me. Suddenly there came a great 
calm — or I thought* it so, because I was S(^ 
stunned and crushed that I didn't know what 
had happened to me. No matter how or why it 
happened, but I came out of that dull torpor, to 
find tliat the strange guest to whom I had been 
giving my best for so long, had broken away 
from me, and had left me nothing but a madden- 
ing memory — alone in the world with this. In 
my haughty anger and mortification I was ready 
8 
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to exchange myself for any promise of quiet — 
the routine of school-life was so familiar to me 
that I could go through it mechanically, with my 
thoughts at the same time wandering to the ends 
of the earth — ^just where they must not go, I 
thought, if I expected to keep my senses. Be- 
side this, the troublesome visitor had left his in- 
effaceable mark on everything about me. So 
I must go— no matter where— only away. Just 
then Mr. Watson came to our village in search 
of a teacher — and if you have seen any cohe- 
rence in the rest of my story, which I somewhat 
doubt, you will think I was insane then, and 
haven't recovered now, if I tell you that I have 
no clear idea how it happened that I came back 
to Eillington with Mr. Watson as his wife and 
the step-mother of his five children, instead of 
coming as a teacher — ^but it's true. I have some- 
times been on the point of asking him to clear 
away this mystery, by telling me the facts of 
that crazy time, in his plain common-sense way ; 
but I think it wisei on the whole not to disturb 
the dead past ' 
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♦* But how <50iild yon, Mrs. Watson ?" 
Margaret could not repress this exclamation 
with its tone of surprise — almost of reproach, — 
which however, she confessed to herself, would 
have been more emphatic, had the story been 
that Mr. Wateon was her friend's heart's choice. 
" You are right in your judgment, Miss Hunt- 
ington. It was a sin against Ood and man. 
But here I was, and at first I noticed little that 
was about me, except to throw myself into the 
midst of farm-work, acoomplishing phyacal 
wonders to the great delight of Mr. Watson, and 
to my own relief, for I so exhausted myself by 
every day's labor that thought was impossible. 
With the children I didn't concern myself at all, 
only taking care that they should be fed and 
clothed — poor things I My heart aches when I 
think of that dreadful time. Their mother was 
very tender and devoted, so the neighbors tell 
me, and so the older ones remember her; but 
they were entirely undisciplined, and I just let 
them quarrel on day after day, till I doubt if 
there were ever such a loveless &mily in the 
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world as we seemed to me one day when my 
eyes were suddenly opened to my surroundings, 
and I realized for tlie first time to what a life- 
long doom my passion had driven me. Eeuben, 
poor boy, has never forgiven me to this day for 
stepping into his mother^s place, and I cannot 
blame him. He was her firstborft, and her 
fevorite child, partly because his father was in, 
dined to be particularly severe with him ; and 
then she saw that he had a strong mind and re* 
fined taste underneath the outward roughness. 
When I came I manifested no feeling toward 
him unless it may have been disgust at his un- 
couthness, which only provoked him to delib- 
erate disagreeableness. This I did not notice at 
first, and when I did at last, I was so cruel in my 
selfish rage as to go to his father with the com- 
plaint — ^and oh, I can't tell you what followed— 
T wouldn't for the world give you an adequate 
idea of our fiamily-life at that time. Faith was 
strangely unlike her present self— except that 
she was very selfrforgetfiil and brooded over the 
neglected children with a mother's devotion— « 
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she was very moody, if that be a proper term to 
use about one whose mood never rose higher 
than melancholy, Hope was anything but what 
her name implies. With a most comfortable 
looking exterior, she was the most hopelessly 
uncomfortable being I ever knew— except my- 
self — coarse, ill-natured and sullen. Cherry and 
Benjamin were neglected specimens of rugged 
little children —indeed Benny was scarcely more 
than a baby. Remember, my dear, this was as 
I saw them when my eyes were first opened to 
what I had done in bringing myself into such a 
situation : they were not hopefiil motherly eyes, 
but jaundiced — seeing myself in all I saw. But 
I am making too long a story. I was half-crazed 
when I awoke to a full sense of where I was ; and 
wonder and adore at the thought of God's grace 
in keeping me from self-destruction, and, as I 
hope, restoring me to a better mind and heart. 

" Eight into the midst of this hatefiil, hating 
home of ours. He sent a little creature who seem- 
ed to bring a perfumed breath of Heaven into the 
dreadful atmosphere. Oh how I loved my baby ! 
8* 
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I haA thought that every possibilify of loving 
had been wrung out of me ; but when I felt once 
more the blessed certainty that I could love, 
it seemed as if &om that very hour I was 
healed of my plague. And how this new love 
transfigured those poor, motherless little ones I 
Full of shame and remorse for my neglect, I 
tried to atone for it in every way. I was impa- 
tient to be with them in daily life again, that I 
might Idealize to them something of that mother- 
love for* which I now know they must have been 
starving. In the meantime, I had them in my 
room constantly, talking to them, and coaxing 
them to talk with and read to me. I was aston- 
ished at the intelligence they displayed m spite 
of their want of training. They were ready to 
be taught and interested, but very much amaz- 
ed at my change of manner toward them. I re- 
member so vividly the pain I felt at hearing 
Cherry whisper to her little brother, as they 
crept out of my room one day, after having 
spelled through a chapter in the Bible for me : 
' Ain't it real good to have mothw nek ? She's 
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just as geod to us as she eaa be, and I hope she'll 
be sick never and never so long.' But my deep- 
est self-reproach and shame was at the thought 
of how I had been treating my Father in Heaven 
all these months and years ; and it seemed as if 
every word I heard read, or called to my mind, 
fiom His book, were merely to remind me o£ the 
relationship in which I stood to Him, and of 
. how basely ungratefiil I had been. It was ' Like 
as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth.' ' Can a woman forget her sucking 
child, that she should not have compassion on 
the son of her womb ? Yea, they may forget, 
yet will I not forget thee I' and a hundred verses, 
which had been meaningless before; but as I 
heard them with my own baby pressed close to 
my heart, which was so ftdl. of the patient love 
of motherhood, they smote me with sharp grief 
I don't know as I can express my feeling rever* 
ently; but as I looked at my child, and fancied 
her estranging herself wilfully from me, caring 
first for everybody and everything, instead of 
for me, and then said to myself, th<it is the way 
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vou have treated your Father, who has been infi- 
nitely patient and kind, I seemed to stand out- 
side of myself, and, if I may say it, feel with 
Gkxl in indignant sympathy toward such vile in- 
gratitude as mine. Oh I how I began to under- 
stand for the first time that wonderful word : 
* God so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son.' You can't understand it as I do. 
It is infinitely above my comprehension, to be 
sure ; but a mother can guess at its significance." 

Mrs. Watson's thoughts seemed to wander; 
Margaret was too busily engaged in thought to 
notice anything but the silence ; so she asked : 

"But, Mrs. Watson, I haven't seen this little 
one of yours." 

" No, my dear ; there she lies," pointing to 
what had seemed to Margaret's eyes only a lux- 
uriant bed of the glossy-leaved myrtle. " She 
only lived to receive an earthly name. ' Desire,' 
Mr. Watson named her ; but the children and I 
had said it should be Daisy when she came to 
need a name, but she had done her work here, 
and God never delays the reward of those whose 
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work is done. I was very ill when she died, 
and I begged she might be laid under the elm, 
where I could watch the little mound from my 
bed. Mr. Watson opposed me at first in this; 
he was wedded to old customs, and didn't like to 
forego the wearisome ceremonies of a funeral 
procession to the old burying-ground, given overt 
with its broken palings and tumbling wall, to be 
.the play-ground of all the truant cattle of the 
neighborhood. But I told him what little Daisy 
had already done for me, and what I hoped she 
would stiH do, through God's grace ; but that I 
was afraid! might some time forget, not my love 
for her, but the lesson it had taught me, unless 
I had something always in my sight to remind 
me. I don't think he understood me quite ; but 
he didn't deny me what I wanted so much, and 
so there she lies. I was confined to my room for 
months after she went back ; but I think it was 
not lost time. I was able to talk and listen to 
reading, and the children all formed a habit of 
reading, which has been a comfort and an im- 
provement. I think. Beuben even would sit and 
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read to me by the hour together ; he never knew 
how hard I had to beg for those hours from his 
father. And Faith, dear girl, had a hard time ; 
the whole burden of the &mily came upon her*, 
but she learned first to bring her cares and trou- 
bles in to me, and afterward we used to carry 
them together to the blessed Saviour. I can't 
tell you how differently all these children have 
looked to my eyes ever since my baby's little life 
began and ended. It seems as if her soul looked 
out at me from their eyes, and I can't help giving 
them the portion which should have been hers. 
Faith and the little ones responded most to this 
love; but although Hope is less earnest, and 
thoughtful, and l'>ving in every way, and Beubeu 
refuses me bis co iddence, yet I think they both 
respect me, and will see that they loved me too 
some time." 

^' But didn't Daisy's death almost kill you, 
Mrs. Watson?" 

" No, my dear girl. It was strange, as we 
judge, that I eould give up my little oqc so calm- 
ly; people said it was uanaturaL as indeed it 
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was, and that by-and-by the tempest would 
come ; but I believe God's peace was with me. 
You may think me presumptuous, to be sure ; 
but it seemed to me as if God went over every 
letter of the hard lesson with me, and made me 
understand why it was so clearly, that it was 
almost easy to learn. I don't mean to say that 
my heart didn't yearn for my own darling — that 
will never be stilled till the heart is — ^but Iknow 
why she came and why she went, and think I 
can thank God for both. This has been a long 
talk, Miss Huntington, and lam afraid only tire- 
some and not helpful to you in any way. When 
I began, I meant to tell you something of my 
experience, not boastfully, but gratefully and 
suggestively. To come back to myself, I think 
the sooner you can create or encourage in your- 
self a loving interest in each individual child, 
the easier and more effective your teaching will 
be. This will be vastly more helpful to you than 
years of common school-keeping experience. I 
could tell you some particular cases in which I 
want you to interest yourself; but it is be^er for 
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you to make discoveries. You can't go wrong 
in thinking everybody you see a particularly in- 
teresting case. Have you ever seen Susan Tem- 
ple?" 

"I don't know, I am sure. I have seen so 
many at the parsonage. Who is she?" 

" Why, your predecessor in the school.'' • 

" Oh, no ! Certainly I ought to remember her 
name ; it has been the bane of my existence all 
day to-day. Do they really care for their old 
teacher, or do they only cry Barabbas ! Barab- 
bas I for want of love for me ?" 

"I don't think she excelled in the quality I 
have been preaching you such a long sermon 
about She was self-absorbed, very much. 
Susan is not an ordinary girl : she was most un- 
fortunately situated at home, even while s]je was 
in health, and now that she knows an incurable 
disease has fastened itself upon her, she must be 
miserable. Her mother is the last person in the 
world to be with her: a bustling, exact house- 
keeper, fretful and uncomfortable. She declares 
everywhere she goes that she has done her duty 
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in warning her daughter of her approaching death, 
and consequent necessity of preparation ; but I 
imagine her manner of giving instruction, taken 
with her manner of living, has had a most un- 
happy effect upon the poor girl, so that now she 
refuses to see anybody at all, lest the shunned 
topic should be introduced. But I want you, 
ray dear Miss Margaret, to make your way into 
that needy heart of hers, as soon as possible." 

" But, Mrs. Watson, you have just said that 
she reftises everybody — how can a stranger like 
me go where you cannot ?" 

"She shut the door against me for another 
reason. Eeuben and she have loved each other 
since they were children. Mr. Watson suddenly 
took a dislike to her, and forbade Reuben hav- 
ing further intercourse with her; He talked as 
it grieved me to have him talk, and she heard of 
it, and was justly indignant, but unjustly in 
making me responsible. I think she even goes 
so far as to believe that I influenced Mr. Watson 
tb this opposition. I am sure that Reuben can- 
not have given her this impredsioii; although "he 
9 
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does not love.me. I long to do somctbiiig f>r 
them both. He is almost distracted about her. 
She will not even see him, she is in such a state 
of mind, and this is such a, trial to me, that I 
have sometimes thought I would force my way 
to her, and talk over the whole matter with 
her; but I am afraid of exciting her injuriously. 
She has terrible paroxysms of suffering occasion- 
ally, and these grow more frequent as her 
strength lessens^' 

During the progress of this conversation, 
which was carried on in a low tone of voice, the 
children had come in one by one, and occupied 
themselves variously; but at this point there had 
come from the other extreme of the room, in the 
doQr-way of which they were sitting, a peculiar, 
continuous sound, which niade Mrs. Watson 
stop suddenly with a half smile, while Margaret, 
looking over her shoulder, saw Mr. Watson tilted 
back against the wall, candle and Bible in hand, 
grumbling rather than reading a beautiful psalm, 
into the midst of which he had plunged, withoyit 
giving any note of warning in regard to his de- 
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votional intention. This exercise over, he slam- 
med together the cover of the holy book, and 
flounced upon his knees, as if in spite, repeating 
in a tone which was only made audible by its 
harshness, a formal prayer of his own arrange- 
ment, made up of scriptural phrases, from which 
every drop of significance had been wrung by 
the process of slow torture to which they had 
been subject during the thirty years in which his 
lips had prayed — ^poor self-satisfied man ; for his 
withered, barren life gave evidence that he was 
all these days laboriously drawing from "broken 
cisterns," which had never been fed from the- 
fountain of living water. 

The ceremony ended, Mr. Watson expected 
every member of the femily to retire at once ; 
and as his expectations were the Medio-Persio 
laws of the household, their movements gave 
Margaret the assurance that there would be no 
more opportunity for conversation that evening ; 
so she went to her room to spend an hour still 
more profitably, in digesting what she had heard, 
and incorporating its suggestions into her own 
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plans, not forgetting to seek that aid and direc- 
tion, without which her wisest plannings would 
be impoten^ follies. 



CHAPTER VII. 



TBTIKG AGAIN. 



*<I must add to all these things what, the poor Quoen did long, tfo— *» 
great patience'— and so equipped I maj go forth, maj I not, even to light 
with wild beasts at Ephesos ?" 

Maegabet's heart was so lightened by the 
new determination with which she set forth for 
the scene of her labor, on the second morning of 
her trial, that she found it difficult to restrain 
her disposition to give outward expression to her 
hopeful zeal, and, finally, after having carefully 
looked about her to be sure that she would have 
no witnesses of such an undignified ebullition, 
she indulged herself in a run down the long hill, 
swinging her dinner-basket, and singing as she 
ran, like a very school-girl, and not at all like 
the broken-hearted "school-ma'am" of the last 
night. ' 

9» (101) 
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This somewhat uncharacteristic demonstration 
of feeling was brought to an abrupt termination, 
by the sudden apparition of a little figure, seated 
on a stone close under the Virginia fence, a bend 
of which had concealed him fix)m Margaret's 
sight, during her reconnoitering survey. The 
child was weeping — ^not crying with convulsive 
sobs like other children, but sitting bolt upright, 
and looking straight forward with uncovered 
eyes, out of which the tears rolled without ap- 
parent eflfbrt. Margaret recognized in this woeful 
creature, so utterly out of harmony with her 
own mood, the quiet beauty of the morning, and 
with all boyish nature, one whom she had the 
day before rescued from a junior class, where he 
had been placed and kept on account of his in- 
ferior size, and elevated to the first reading-class, 
which position he was fully competent to main- 
tain. She had been puzzled by the variance in 
his appearance, when in the class and during tlie 
recess. In recitation he was precociously briglit 
and confident, but at all other times strangely 
shy and childish. Still she had not been suf* 
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ficiently diverted from the pursuit of her beloved 
theory to interest herself in any individual case. 
But now with Mi*s. Watson's counsel and her 
own new resolve fresh in her mind, she was 
quickly at the boy's side. 

" What is the matter?" she asked in a sooth- 
ing voice. 

"Nothing." 

" Why, yes there is, or you wouldn't cry such a 
glorious morning as this. What makes you cry ?" 

"Nothing." 

As this persistent answer was given with a 
queer, unpleasant smile on the lip, while the eyes 
Btill slowly dropped their burden, Margaret 
needed all her recollection of his superiority in 
yesterday's class to convince her that he was not 
destitute of common sense. She was completely 
' puzzled, but said : 

" You are going to school, ar'n't you? Come 
and walk with me." 

He looked surprised, but obeyed, so far as to 
follow at a safe distance, depositing his hands in 
his pockets, and taking no notice of her's, as she 
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offered to lead him, forgetting that his age was 
far beyond his physical development and present 
manifestation of intelligence. As they went ou 
be glanced at her from under his eye-brows every 
little while with a canning, suspicions look, sad, 
and happily rare to see in a child's face. 

Margaret persisted in her inquiries as they 
drew nearer the school-house. '* If you won't 
say anything else to me, you will teU me your 
name. What is it?" 

"Joseph." 

" * Joseph ; ' what beside ? " 

He looked at her, and then at the little group 
near the door, which they had just reached, and 
said, with an unchildlike laugh, " Joseph Dun- 
knowho." 

" What do you say ? " 

" Joseph Dunknowho," repeated he, sturdily. 

Margaret's puzzled face appealed to the other 
children, and a little girl answers it with : " You 
see. Miss Huntington, the children plagued him 
because he hadn't but one name, and so he 
made up that one for himselt" 
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*' Hadni^t but one name? What do you mean 
by that?" 

" Why, he hasn't got any father ; he lives 
down to the mill, all alone, with his mother, and 
she don't know much of anything, and he's 
queer." 

Margaret accepted this explanation for want 
of a better ; but although she acknowledged Jo- 
seph to be " queer," it was not at all in the sense 
of deficiency which the child intimated in her 
use of the term. " Come in with me, Joseph, I 
want to talk with you about the lesson you read 
so well yesterday. Who taught you to read ? 
Have you been at school much ? " 

"No; the woman down to the mill learnt 
me," answered the little fellow with a defiant 
look; having seen that his parentage was, in 
some way, regarded as a disgrace, he thought 
best to disown all relationship. 

The children were uproarious at this, and 
Margaret hastened in with her new charge, men- 
tally resolving that she would see this strange 
child and his mother at their home. 
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Her prayer, at the opening of the school that 
morning, was very earnest and pointed in its 
petitions that the children might never be un- 
kind or ungenerous in their intercourse with 
each other, and peculiarly tender and consider- 
ate of the rights and feelings of those le-s for- 
tunate than themselves; — so pointed was her 
prayer that it stirred up Tommy SawjFer's mem- 
ory and conscience disagreeably, and finally 
brought him to the school-mistress' desk, where 
he stood, very fierce in aspect^ and demanded : 
" I say. Miss Huntington, who's been lying to 
you about me ? " and shaking his head, defiantly, 
as he looked around the school-room, added, 
" Fetch 'em on ! I'm ready to meet 'em ; " but 
as his eye fell on poor Joseph, who fairly shiv- 
ered with apprehension at his boyish challenge, 
his face flushed with shame, and he found it ne- 
cessary to raise his voice to sustain his courage. 
Margaret could not restrain a smile at the com- 
ical spectacle of this self-accused champion of his 
own rights before her, but she sobered herself 
and him by her quiet talk, and sent him back 
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to Ins place with a vague but unavoidable im- 
pression that he had made a fool of himself 
" someway ;" which opinion ho frankly expres- 
sed, in confidence, to hi^ next neighbor. 

The morning session was not half over before 
Mrs. Griswold and Kizzie presented themselves 
in Deacon Cooledge's **one«hoss chay," which had 
so often come over these hills, bringing its wor- 
thy owner to a " school-ho^se meetin' " in the 
Watson's Woods district, that it needed none of 
Kizzie's direction, although she made a great 
flourish of horsemanship as she reined the staid 
old steed before the door, for Margaret's benefit, 
who, spying them, had rushed to meet them^ 
regardless of the solemn dignities of her office. 
Kizzie sprang out, and was as demonstrative of 
joy and affection as if Margaret had b^en dis- 
covered alive, and in passable health and spirits 
after a sojourn among wild beasts. " Oh, it is 
such a relief to see you looking so comfortable I " 
was her first exclamation. 

" Don't be foolish, Kizzie I " was her mother's 
remonstrance. "You know you or I should 
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enjoy being here very much, and Margaret isn't 
made very diflFerently from us after all ; but how 
are you, darling ? " 

" Oh, nicely ! " and Margaret's proposition to 
return to the school-room was urged quite as 
much by an uncomfortable sensation about the 
eyes, provoked by the sight and sympathy of 
these friends, as by the evidence of heft ears, that 
the children were beguiling the moments of her 
absence by an extemporized entertainment, which 
apparently combined the attractions of an Indian 
war-dance and a cat-concert. 

" But honestly, Margie, don't you want to go 
home with us ? Father said you might leave 
without 9,ny scruple at all if you wished; he 
will find a substitute somewhere," said Kizzie, 
when they were seated in state on the platform, 
^nd had admired the cool decision with which 
Margaret restored order in the noisy school. 

■** Why, Clover I is this your way of encour- 
aging me? I wouldn't leave my experiment 
here for the world." 

Margaret felt a tinge of shame at the remem- 
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brance of how near she had been the last night 
to an elopement. " But why didn't Mr. Griswold 
come ? " she asked. " I want to talk with him 
about a hundred things. I must have a globe 
the very first thing ; the idea of attempting to 
teach geography without one is absurd I When 
a class were reciting yesterday, I happened to 
remember ^ mistake I made myself, when I was 
little, so I asked a girl, who had just informed 
me in a very impressed manner, that the world 
was " round, like an orange ; " what position we 
inhabitants of the earth occupied in relation to 
this orange-like world ; where we lived, outside 
or in ? " Why, inside, of course, and the sky's 
the outside peel I " And the young philosopher 
laughed at the idea of my expecting to catch her 
on ikat subject. And then beside a globe, I 
want — " 

"Stop wanting, Margaret, for pity's sake!" 
interrupted Kjzzie. " What preposterous ideas 
you have on the subject of school-house furni- 
ture I You seem to think you have only to ex- 
press the sentiment that such and such things 
10 
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ore desirable to have the entire district turn out 
in a body and bring them to you." 

** But, Kizzie, it is such an obvious necessity 1 " 

"Yes, Margaret, you need such helps very 
much. I should think outline maps would be 
still more necessary in order to teach geography 
properly, but it is another thing to obtain them, , 
and I am even afraid Kizzie is too near the 
truth when she calls the idea * preposterous.' 
Mr, Griswold is quite discouraged about this 
very thing. He has talked it so perpetually to 
the people at school-meetings, and individually, 
that I believe they are hardened to it, and oon- 
sider it a harmless monomania of their minister, 
not to be minded. I doubt if there are more 
than two schools, beside those in the village, 
which make any pretence of furnishing any such 
assistants to instruction." 

Margaret stood aghast, and asked, " But what 
can I do?" 

** Come back to the parsonage, or else try and 
make bricks without straw aa your predecessors 
have done." 
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"No, I shall do neither. I suppose the dis- 
trict would make no objection to my introducing 
maps at my own expense." 

*' No, I presume they would not refuse such a 
gift ; but 1 am afraid it will be a good while, or 
a bad while rather, before they will open their 
eyes sufBlciently to the value of such things, to 
make the proper provision for their introduction 
into every school. They will be like the appren- 
tice whom Father Haynes used as an illustration 
ofken, whose master bade him go to school one 
morning: — *I don't want to go to school,' he 
said. iBut you must,' said the master, *Ipromis* 
ed to give you an education.' * Oh, if you've got 
anything to give me, I a'n't any objection, — 
but I a'n't agoing to school.' It is wonderful that 
such intelligent men and women come out of our 
poverty-stricken school-houses — ^for I doubt if 
there is any State in the Union, where original 
earnest thought is so universal. I think in every 
individual case there must be a special interposi- 
tion of Providence. But Margaret, to go back 
to our maps, I doubt if it wovld be right to let 
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you expend- your money, in supplying a district, 
abundantly able to take care for itself, with 
articles with which they should have furnished 
themselves long ago." 

" But it is for ray interest, too; you know it 
would lighten my labors very much, and indeed 
I really can't conceive of a possibility of giving 
a child any true knowledge of geography with- 
out a globe or maps; and. beside, the children 
ought not to be allowed to suflFer as a punish- 
ment for their parents' sins against policy and 
philanthropy. I really must have them, so 
please ask Mr. Griswold to order them for me at 
once — a full set of outline maps and a small 
globe." 

'*But, Margaret," remonstrated Kizzie, "they 
will cost ten, fifteen, twenty — I don't know how 
many dollars — considerably more than the Wat- 
son's Woods school-mistress' salary, I presume." 

"Never mind that. If I leave the school 
such a legacy, I shall be sure of having done so 
much good, here, at least." 

The children had been upon their good-beha- 
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vior during the progress of this long talk, but 
they began to tire of being good without having 
special notice taken of the extraordinary effort, 
and speedily brought back their, teacher's atten- 
tion to their present condition, and her visitors 
to the fact that they were interrupting the les- 
sons sadly. So after listening to the recitation 
of one or two classes, they turned their venera- 
ble nag's face toward home, and as they went, 
wondered at Margaret's speedy adaptation to her 
novel circumstances, while she, a little heavy- 
hearted at the second separation, found it neces- 
sary to cry * Lord, help,' as she turned again to 
her task. And she felt that He did help, when 
she saw the fresh interest which the children 
manifested in her teaching ; her plans were not 
materially changed, only the personal interest 
which she felt and manifested translated them 
from meaningless rules into intelligible common- 
sense, which children are quick in recognizing. 
Joseph was her helper in this, for without being 
distinctly conscious of such a reliance, his face 
was her indicator of interest, and she did not 
10* 
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^TX instruction or explanation until slie had 
'^^ ^ look of comprehension come into lu3 
^ ^^d this because he was the only one among 
^^ bolars to whose nature she held the clue. 
^^^ not the object of this veritable story to 
3largaret Huntington through the details 
^^ ^ life at Watson's Woods, but rather to 
\x lig^^ly some of the characters and scenes 
;^^ ^ experience, and their mutual influence. 
^ 4=:Llxe ^^ ^^* satisfied until she had provided 
^If with materials for interesting and in- 
^^ otitig her charge. Remembering her useless 
^^7" ir.l>oard, she seized the first opportunity 
- ell offered itself, for the acquisition of sum- 
• tit practical knowledge of "high art,'* to jas- 
. ^^ i^er in an attempt to restore the original hues 
-T this ancient rehc. 

Seeing Reuben Watson, who had scarcely 

-sroucbsafed her a salutation since she come, cross 

the y^^^ ^\\ki a pot of paint in his hand, slie 

^pade a bold venture and inquired if he intended 

to use it immediately, and then begged leave to 

accompany him and witness the process. Reu- 
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ben gave an ungraciously unintelligible reply, 
which Margaret courageously construed as an 
assent, and followed him, attempting to draw 
him out of his sullen silence, but in vain, until 
as bis work progressed, and her interest increas- 
ed rather than flagged, he gave up his belief that 
this was a city-girl's silly freak, and condescend- 
ed to inquire what use she intended to make of 
the brush ; and when informed of the melancholy 
condition of the board, he, as much to his own 
surprise as Margaret's, civilly oflfered to go that 
very evening and paint it himself. Equipped 
with a serviceable black-board, and with outline 
maps and the globe which she had secured for 
the school, Margaret's teaching was rendered at 
once less laborious and more effective ; but there 
were other departments of instruction where she 
felt the want of like simplifying aids. It seemed 
to her that the Eeading books in us3, liad been in- 
geniously compiled with a view of rendering the 
exercise in which they were employed, to a con- 
siderable degree mortifying to the flesh and afilic- 
tive to the spirits of the children. She was not 
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BO unreasonable as to require of a book designed 
for general use, the absence of all articles beyond 
the comprehension of the average intellect of 
common-schools; she understood the propriety 
of introducing occasionally, models of elevated 
composition for optional use; but she lost 
patience when she heard classes day after day, as 
they read "in course," droning through lessons 
which were not only dry and unattractive in 
topic, but many of them so involved in style as 
to puzzle a grammarian in an attempt to unite 
subject and verb and dispose satisfactorily of the 
loose prepositions. 

Mr. Griswold interrupted Margaret's eager 
remonstrance in regard to this subject, when 
next he came to the school, saying — 

" My dear girl, you have not made a dis- 
covery. You are only following in my track 
where I have gone mourning before you. But 
what is to be done? Every new compilation 
seems to differ little from its predecessors except 
in its rules for accent and inflection, or some new 
conceit of arrangement. Any one who should 
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prepare a Keading-Book on the principle of 
common-sense and no other, would deserve the 
highest honors of his country. I am sure there 
has been or might be enough written about the 
discoveries of our exploring expeditions, whether 
made with ships, or with the telescope and 
microscope, to interest and instruct children in 
the happiest way— opening their eyes to the mil- 
lions of wonders which are all around them, and 
nobly educating their senses." 

" But, Mr. Griswold, why don't you make a 
Reading-book yourself?" 

" Ah, Margaret I it is much easier to quarrel 
with others' ill-doings than to do well one's self. 
You and I see a great many deficiencies and a 
great many superfluities about the books now in 
use ; but don't you know that it is very impro- 
bable that either one of us attempting an im- 
provement would please as many as accept these as 
satisfactory ? I should bore them with too much 
Agassiz, and Miller, and Ruskin ; and you would 
amaze them with your deep poetry and brilliant 
essays. The truth is, when a man determines to 
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compile a reading-book, he ought to lay aside 
his individual fastidiousness of taste, and provide 
palatable and digestible food for little people. 
Meantime, until this paragon appears, you must 
use the material at hapid. I shall not allow you 
to send for a library, as I see by your eyes you 
are ready to do. Choose the simplest selections 
in the books, and let the children read them until 
they understand their significance. But I must 
go and see Susan Temple, or at least inquire 
about her. I want you, Marg^aret, to open a way 
for me to her as soon as possible." 

" I don't know why you all say that to me I 
Mrs. Watson, said the same; but what hope 
can you have from me ? I supposed you were 
an exception to lic^r ' refusal to 8e0 anybody,' of 
course." 

" No ; the poor girl is trying to get on without 
help, human or divine^;, she used to be glad to 
see me in her well days, when she was very 
bright and entertaining^ but. aj ways shy of relig- 
ious subjects, and skilful in warding off any per- 
sonal appeal ; but now she guards herself effec- 
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tually by shutting out all visitors. But you are 
a stranger, and not supposed to know this, and 
your position as her successor in school gives 
you a claim upon her." 

Margaret promised to walk home with Mary 
Temple after school was over, and at least in- 
quire about the health of the invalid sister ; and 
Mr. Griswold departed with the same object in 
view, to add another to the series of resultless 
attempts to carry his divine message to one who 
stood in pressing need of its strength and cheer. 
Whether Margaret was more successful will be 
seen in another chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



SUSAN TEMPLE. 



— — '* I know there's something wrong ; 
I know I have not ground yon down enough 
To flatten and bake you to a wholesome crust, 
For household uses and proprieties, 
Before the rain has got Into my bam 
And set the grains a-sproutlog.** 

" Well, I declare I you've come at last, Miss 
Hunt'don. When you first come into the dis* 
trict, I kind of expected you every day, and 
fixed up for you ; but now I don't believe you 
.can find a place to sit down for the dirt." And, 
with this salutation, Mrs. Temple seated Marga* 
ret in a chair, to which she first administered a 
superfluous polish with her apron, and then 
bustled about in a peculiar, nervous way, pick- 
ing up and blowing away imaginary particles of 
dust and disorder, and talking at the same time: 

" Susan's being sick keeps us in the suds the 
whole during time. I don't pretend to keep 
things decent" — and so on, for an age, it seemed 

(120) 
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to Margaret — ^pouring her complaints aud apol- 
ogies into her unwilling ears, until, hopeless of 
the coming of an end, the visitor interrupted her 
with a request that she might see her daughter, 
if she were able to meet a stranger, and talk 
with her a little about the school, in which they 
had a mutual interest. 

Mrs. Temple declared : " Its no use to ask 
her ! Susan's got an awful will. Miss Hunt'don. 
She a' n't at all resigned ! I'm sure I don't know 
where she got such a spirit from. I was always 
resigned to everything. Nobody ever heard me 
complain of God's doings ; but you haven't any 
idea. Miss Hunt'don, what a dreadful trial my 
girl is to me ! She won't get religion all I can 
do. I've said everything in creation to her ; I've 
told her I expected every single morning to find 
her dead in her bed, and so she ought to get 
herself all ready to meet the Judge ; but, dear 
me I the hardened girl don't seem to mind it any 
more than if I was talking about sweeping and 
dusting the room. It's just awful. She don't 
give rne any more saucy answers, as she used to ; 
11 
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but she bites her lips and sidbs, whicli is just as 
bad. I can't see why I should have such a trial 
sent to me. Other folks' children don't plague 
'em so ! There's Mrs. Watson — ^hers a'n't her own 
neither; but they're first-rate children to work, 
and yet she a'n't taken half the pains to set 'em 
at it I have with Susan. Why there a'n't a day 
past since Susan was big enough to wash dishes, 
that I haven't given her a good talking to for 
being so lazy to work 1 I don't know what's the 
matter. I've brought her up just the best I knew 
how. Those Watsons are forever having some 
hindering reading stuff around ; but their work 
gets on twice as feist as Susan's, and mine used to 
when she pretended to help me, and, if she did 
any reading, it was unbeknown to me. When- 
ever I caught her borrowing books and papers, 
I walked the litter right out of the house ; but 
somehow the work didn't go any fiister. And 
I've found out since she used to read half the 
nights ; and I tell her her sickness is a judgment 
upon her; but I'll try. Miss Hunt'don, and see 
if I can bring her to terms." 
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" Oh, Mrs. Temple 1 I beg you won't disturb 
her ; I will come in again some day," cried Mar- 
garet, who, disgusted and grieved by the tone 
and spirit of this mother, felt entirely unfitted 
for an interview with the poor daughter. 

" Oh I yes I will ; she ought to be ashamed of 
herself if she don't let you in," was Mrs. Tem- 
ple's rough answer ; and as she opened the door 
which led from the kitchen into Susan's room, 
Margaret was still more shocked when she saw 
how near they had been to the poor invalid, 
whom she saw for a moment, sitting on the bed, 
supported by pillows, and how imposaible it was 
that much of the conversation could have escaped 
her. Mrs. Temple closed the door quickly. 

Margaret had seen enough to interest her 
painfully in the poor girl, whose handsome fiwe^ 
with its unhealthful brilliancy of color, wore a 
fierce expression, while her hands were pressed 
upon her heart as if to hold it in its place. Mar- 
garet tried to shut her ears against thq conversa- 
tion within, by talking with Mary about her 
lessons ; but the tones were too vehement to allow 
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this, and she was almost frantic at the thought 
of haying exposed Susan to such an onslaught. 
"Now, Susan Jane, youVe got to get rid of 
your big feelin's the best way you can ; for as to 
having you say you won't see the new school- 
ma'am, I won't have any such doings 1 She's 
just as genteel as a picture, and here she's come 
down on purpose to see you — " 

" Oh, mother I " gasped the poor girl, " do let 
me die in peace, it won't take me long." 

" ' Die in peace 1 ' I can tell you you won't, 
unless you right-about-face pretty quick. Come, 
shall I bring her in ? " 

" Oh, no, mother ! I cannot see her — ^it would 
kill me — ^I have borne all I can." 

"What have you borne I should like to 
know I I have done everything in the world for 
you, and humored you like a baby, and now you 
talk about bearing I Now an't a good time for 
one of your tantrums, so you needn't begin to 
make up &ce8 and poimd yourself I " 

But Mary Temple recognized in the sounds 
which followed, the accompaniment of a parox- 
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ysm, wLicli was the natural consequence of her 
sister's excitement, and went to her mother's as- 
sistance, leaving Margaret to sad perplexing 
thoughts, until the report came that Susie was 
relieved, but still weak, when she went home- 
ward, despairing of rendering any aid or comfort. 
Eeuben Watson, coming down the hill, toward 
Mrs. Temple's had seen her leave the house, and 
as he came sufficiently near to see the tears upon 
her face, asked, in a frightened tone, was Susan 
worse. Margaret quickly reassured him, and ex- 
plained her emotion. Since the affair of the 
black-board there had been a tacit understand- 
ing, and a quiet good-fellowship between Eeuben 
and Margaret, and as he turned to walk with 
her, she told the story of her call at Mrs. Tem- 
ple's and its sad results. But she regretted this 
imprudence when she saw its effect upon Eeuben, 
who, white with rage, cried out passionately, 
"Oh, Susie 1 Susie! if God had any mercy, he 
would deliver her from that woman ! She will 
hunt her to death. Oh, Miss Huntington I if 
you could only persuade Susie to see me !-" 
11* 
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" Wliat I you, too ? Does she eveu shut yon 
out?*' ' 

" Yes ; and once in a great while she sends 
me some terrible message. Here is a note, Mary 
gave Benjamin for me, to-day ; just read it and 
see what I have to bear." 

Margaret reads: ''Forget me, Reuben; you 
will find another who will be better to you than T 
could ever be. If not, perhaps there may be a 
world which will make up for -the cruel disap- 
pointments and torments of this ; if so we may 
meet there. I doubt about this, but I am already 
dead to this world and to you, almost, and I will 
not have the world which does not care, nor you 
who do, looking at the corpse of what was once 

" Susan Temple." 

" That is in answer to the last effort' I made 
to induce her to see me," said Reuben, as Mar- 
garet returned the note. "I poured out my 
whole heart to her, and this is the return ! 
Can't you help me? " 

Margaret began to think the whol^ commu- 
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nity bewitched ; every one appealing to her to 
lead them where she had never won a way for 
herself 1 She repeated, sorrowfully, the story of 
her futile attempt, and said, " I am sure it will 
be doubly dijBScult for me to gain access to her 
at another time, for she will be so prejudiced 
against me on account of the suffering which 
my last call brought her ; but Christ can over- 
come all this ; we must ask Him to force His 
way into her heart, and then we can follow." 

Eeuben looked at Margaret with a peculiar 
expression, and said, with bitter significance, ** I 
don't think much of those things. Miss Hunting- 
ton— Acr mother is a Christian^ 

"T will not judge Mrs. Temple, at all; but I 
am sure you can't be willing that I should be- 
lieve your judgment so weak as that! That 
you are unable to make a distinction between a 
faith and one of its professors ! The very fact 
that you use such a tone in speaking of one who 
does not make her life attractive, is an admission 
that you see something desirable in her professed 
belief which her inconsistent practice does not 
attain." 
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"How do I admit that?" 

" Why, by speaking in a scornful, fault-finding 
way. If the faith she possesses is a sham, then 
inconsistency with that fiuth is truth and grace. 
But you will not be so absurd as to make a faith 
responsible for what is occasioned by the want 
of it. But what need is there of going so fer 
from home for an example? There is your 
mother." 

" You never knew my mother, Miss Hunting- 
ton, but I understood whom you mean. She is 
a sensible, kind woman, but how do I know that 
it isn't nature, instead of religion, which makes 
her so ? " 

' Have you never seen any change ? Has she 
always seemed to act from the same motives and 
with the same spirit? " 

" Why, no, I can't say so, honestly, for she 
was a queer woman when she first came to our 
house, but after her child died she seemed ano- 
ther creature. But I am not at all sure that this 
was not a change of nature's own. If Susie dies, 
I probably shall live on, for in this world cruel 
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disappointmeDts and sorrows seem to be the best 
life-insurance ; but I — my present self, — will be 
dead, and the Reuben Watson of that dreadfiil 
future will be a stranger." 

"I can only pray God it may be so! A 
'stranger' to this cruel unbelief, which bars the 
only way of escape from this haunting sorrow, 
left to you. If God would reveal Himself to 
you, as to your mother, as a loving, patient 
Father^ the poor, comfortless orphan, Reuben 
Watson of to-day, would indeed be a * stranger ' 
to himself and every one beside." 

" There is no special tenderness suggested to 
me by the name of * Father,'" was Reuben's 
only answer, for they had now reached home, 
and Mr. Watson's rasping tones, as he com- 
plained of his son's delay, came painfully to 
their ears. 

Margaret realized more vividly than ever be- 
fore what a blessed thing it is that God reveals 
Himself to us in manifold and various names, 
so that when sin or misfortune has blurred the 
significance of one for us, another may have 
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power to penetrate the most carefully-guarded 
heart and take possession of it for Him. 

So Margaret could only pray that He, whose 
name is called Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
Mighty God, The Everlasting Father, The Prince 
of Peace, and whose is the only Name -given 
tinder Heaven among men, whereby we may be 
saved, would reveal His saving health to him, 
for whom the sacred name of Father had been 
robbed of its significance. 



CHAPTER IX. 

LITTLE JOE AT HOME. 

M ijis not the lightly laden heart of man 

That loves the best the hand that blesses all ; 
Bat that which, groaning with its weight of stai, 
Meets with the mercy which forgiveth much." 

It is not to be supposed that Miss Hunting- 
ton, by nature haughty and felf-confident, and 
by education and nurture, conventional and 
supercilious, encountered no obstacles, and was 
never discomfited. Each hour of the day 
brought its peculiar trial, and was only to be 
withstood by a heart fixed, trusting in God. 
It was well that she had learned the truth 
as it is in Jesus, from one who was neither 
too faithless nor too timid to take our Father at 
His word. So one of her first lessons had been 
— cast all your care upon Him, for he careth for 
you — not stopping .to question, What! tliis vexa- 

(Wi) 
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tion? that mortification? Is not this too trifling, 
or that too earthy? in an aping of humility 
which would be a wearying impertinence to- 
ward even an earthly father, — ^but letting go 
all the care at once. Her patient teaching, now 
that she saw in each scholar something more 
than an instrument for accomplishing ends of her 
own, was made attractive and impressive by a 
loving, interested manner ; and she soon had the 
satisfaction of hearing from Mr. Griswold ex- 
pressions of pleasure at the new aspect which the 
school presented. The scholars themselves were 
longer in coming to a like approval. Margaret's 
eflfort was to take them out from the beaten 
track of recital by rote, using only so many 
words as were absolutely necessary to answer 
the questions of the text-book. 

The children found that with their new teacher 
a perfect lesson meant a clear, intelligent under- 
standing of its subject, and not a formal repe- 
tition of its words, however exact. Susan Tem- 
ple had taught them with no hearty interest. 
She had come to the school-room to escape from 
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the galling tyranny and discomfort of home, 
regarding this as the least distasteful means in 
her power of earning her bread. She had been 
satisfied when no glaring blunders in recitation 
were made, and no noisy interruptions of the 
order of the school. Yet she was so engrossed 
with thoughts about herself— her situation so ad- 
verse to the cultivation of gifts which she knew 
she possessed — ^and in wild dreams of emancipa- 
tion, that anything less than a positive insur- 
rection could not rouse her. So the new dynasty 
was not popular at first. The children were 
eminently conservative, and clung to old institu- 
tions with precocious tenacity ; and it was only 
after repeated defeat and indefatigable patience 
in explanation and reasoning, that Margaret won 
the allegiance of these children who had not 
been trained to quick obedience to an order 
without knowing why it was given. Gradually 
the disaffected ones gave way, until Tom Sawyer 
was the only pupil who wilfully opposed her 
plans, — ^and of him she did not despair. Mean- 
while the different studies were pursued with 
12 
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great vigor. Geography did not fade so readily 
from the memory, now that with outline maps 
and a globe they took imaginary journeys, and 
traced various routes, daguerreotyping the entire 
atlas upon the brain. Margaret's chief trouble 
was with the reading classes. The &vorite stylo 
was a monotonous sing-song, acquired while 
reading matter beyond their understanding and 
interest, and not to be overcome by merely giv- 
ing them new materials ; and the majority of the 
children were quite inclined to regard the con- 
versational style, which Margaret attempted to 
substitute, as altogether less dignified and admira- 
ble. But she fought bravely, and was rewarded 
by seeing from week to week a little improve- 
ment. Her renovated black-board was an in- 
valuable ally in the spelling and' arithmetic 
classes; while in mental arithmetic she found all 
their previous study an embarrassment rather 
than an aid. Her requirement that each pupil 
should describe the process by which every re- 
sult had been reached, was regarded at first with 
blank amazement, and finally with indignation. 
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"What's the use?" "What's the use?" was theii 
constant cry ; but she reasoned, and persevered 
in her determination to bring their reasons into 
the work, and they succumbed ; but were most 
enlightened and convinced, when the first class 
in written arithmetic, who were paying the 
penalty of a superficial training, found them- 
selves at &ult in some problem, and were amaz- 
ed and rebuked in a. salutary manner, when 
Miss Huntington sumiponed to their aid the lit- 
tle class in " Colbum," headed by Joe, who trium- 
phantly encountered the diflftculty with no other 
aid than their previous thorough drilling. Joseph 
excited Margaret's intense interest. In his classes 
he was precocious, self-reliant, and bold, but 
elsewhere only a little frightened, suspicious boy, 
separated from the other children, as much by 
his own choice apparently, as by their prejudice. 
She had been too busy at first to fulfil her in- 
tention of seeing him at home ; but at last she 
made her way, after school had closed for the 
day, to the little cottage under the hill, where 
Joseph lived with his mother. The little fellow 
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was too otterly isolated from his kind to be a 
truant, so when Margaret reached the opened 
door, she saw him abeady at home, seated by a 
window reading aloud, deliberately and emphati- 
cally, the Book of Esther. She could not help 
listening a moment^ and was amused by the 
sturdy energy with which he encountered and 
overcame the hard names, and greatly interested 
to see how quick, beyond his years, was his ap- 
prehension as he read. His eye as he turned 
toward the intruder was unnaturally bright, and 
kindled with sympathetic fire over the triumph 
of the despised Mordecai; and it was some time 
before he could realize that Miss Huntington 
(whom he had just told his mother confiden- 
tially, he thought very like the magnificent 
Esther, and whose unprecedented kindness to- 
ward him had exalted her in his eyes above all 
queenly glory) actually stood in their house. 
Margaret did not wait for her scholar to intro- 
duce her, else she might have waited forever: 
but said, 

" May I interrupt your reading a little while? 
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Now I know w^iere my little friend learned to 
read so well. I am Miss Huntington, Joseph's 
teacher, and have come to tell you what a com- 
fort he has been to me." 

The kindliest women of the neighborhood had 
taken care to provide Joseph's mother with the 
means of gaining a livelihood, but pleasant 
words were not veiy familiar sounds to her ears, 
and she was almost as incredulous as her son, in 
regard to the reality of the vision before her ; 
and that her poor waif of a boy, who found 
wherever he went unwelcoming, or at best only 
pitying eyes, could be a comfort to any one, was 
beyond her ready belief. But Margaret's easy, 
kindly manner gradually reassured her, until 
both she and Joseph forgot their amazement in a 
pleasant talk about the chapters they had been 
reading. It was now Margaret's turn to be 
astonished, as she heard those outcasts from 
human society, who seemed to live on sufferance 
only, speaking of the details of the ancient story 
as if of living realities. They seemed to revel in 
the gorgeous accompaniments of oriental life, and 
12* 
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gave depth tx) her before superficial impression 
of the intent of the record, and a vividness to its 
picturesque suggestions which made it a new 
book to her. When she found them more at 
ease, Margaret returned to personal matters, and 
praised Joseph, as well she might, for his readi- 
ness to learn and his quick obedience, but was 
pained to see flashing back into his before ear- 
nest, loving face, the old dreary, suspicious expres- 
sion which had so often perplexed and grieved 
her. The experiences of his life, its daily slights 
and petty torments, had made him dread soft 
words as the treacherous covering of some crueller 
device for his annoyance. How could she drive 
this away, and make the boy feel that there was 
a place for him in God's world? His mother 
talked shyly and stammeringly, when she left her 
Bible, but said at last, so that Margaret under- 
stood her, that she had often thought she would 
take him from school, and so from his constant 
vexations, which made him an old man in watch- 
ftdness against evil intentions, even in his child- 
hood. 
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" But I think it best," said she, with shame 
and humility, while tears flowed from her eyes, 
" to let him bear the yoke in his youth even if it 
breaks him down, rather than to hide him from 
trouble by keeping him all the time with his 
poor wicked mother, even though they teach 
him to despise the only one who loves him." 

" I hate 'em I all of 'em " — ^interrupted Joseph, 
" and when I get to be a man, Firbe like Mor- 
decai, and hang 'em all on a gallows fifty cubits 
high — and more too I" 

" Oh, Joseph I" said Margaret, " have'nt you 
read but half of this Book ? There is a story 
in the last part which means more to you and me 
than this. Wasn't there One who took a differ- 
ent way to revenge Himself on His enemies — 
who had more than Mordecai's power to make 
them suffer what they had made ready for Him, 
and yet only said, ' Father, forgive them ?' You 
know whom I mean, and that it would be better 
to have Him say, * Well done,' than to make all 
who have troubled us sorry by troubling them. 
And He keeps His * well done ' for those who 
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bear patiently and do lovingly. Let me read a 
little what He said to His friends when He was 
going to a cruel death, to leave them in a cruel, 
hateful, and hating world." 

And she read various passages in a sweet, low 
voice, commenting as she went, in a simple way, 
which brought the words spoken almost two 
thousand years ago, home to the hearts of to-day 
with loving power. 

" You see trouble was one of His promises to 
His friends. * In the world ye shall have tribu- 
lation ' — ^but He provides a hiding-place for them 
too, where they can get away from every uncom 
fortable thing and be sure of peace. * In me ye 
shall have peace ' — ^but we must be careful not 
to lose the right of admittance to this refuge, by 
trying at the same time to fight our own battles." 

"But, Miss Huntington!" burst forth Joe, 
grown bold in anxiety to defend his favorite 
heroes, " Don't you like to read about those old 
soldiers who hewed so many folks in pieces? 
God liked 'em ! David was a * man after God's 
own heart,' and he killed lots of men that 
plagued him !" 
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"But, Joseph! don't you think God loved 
him best when he was crying out the fifty-first 
Psalm — * Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, O 
God !' and filled with alarm and sorrow for his 
own sins, instead of murdering other people, 
however wicked they might be ? I'll tell you, 
Joseph, when David looks very grand in my 
eyes ; it is that time when he finds Saul — who 
has been * eyeing ' him so wickedly for a long 
time, and hunting him for days like a wild beast, 
among the rocks and mountains, asleep, in a 
quiet, out-of-the-way place, with nobody by to 
watch him ; and the only thing he does to him, 
is to cut off a little bit of his coat, just enough 
to show Saul sometime what a narrow escape he 
had, and he is sorry afterward that he did even 
that. Another time that I like him is, when his 
true friend comes and tells him that sweet little 
story that he knew would carry David back to 
those few sheep which he used to tend when he 
was a boy, making poetry in his heart all the 
time, never thinking that he should oue day be 
king, and least of all that he should ever be a 
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murderer. Bat bow indignant he was when 
Nathan told him of the rich man who stole his 
poor neighbor's one little ewe lamb, which was to 
him as a daughter 1 — ^but it is easy to be indig- 
nant at other people's sins — ^but what I like in 
David is, that as soon as he understood what his 
faithful friend meant by the story, he was ready 
to turn all his indignation in upon himself. 
How quick after Nathan's * Thou art the man !' 
comes David's * I have sinned.' But I am stay- 
ing too long ; Mrs. Watson has an early tea," said 
Margaret, rising hastily. 

" Miss Huntington, would you be ashamed to 
eat with my mother ?" asked Joseph, trembling 
with excitement. 

" Certainly not. my dear boy — ^but " — 

And Margaret hesitated, thinking ol their 
poverty and fearing she might rob them by 
sharing their meal. Joseph turned to his 
mother — 

" Tell her you've got a raspberry short-cake 
in the oven, and I guess she'll stay — ^they're 
first rate, Miss Huntington I" 



1 
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Margaret saw by the painfully sad expression 
of the mother's face that her hesitation had been 
misconstrued, and hastened to say, — 

"I would like to stay very much, with or 
without the raspberries (which I happen to be'^ 
very fond of,) if I shall make you no trouble — 
if you will do as you would if I weren't here." 

"I should be proud to have you stay, and if 
you are willing to. Miss Huntington, I think 
maybe it would do Joseph good. He's never 
seen anybody but Mr. Griswold eating in the 
house. " 

" I don't see why they won't," said Joseph — 
they have to eat with her in the meeting-house." 

" Then you are a member of Mr. Griawold's 
church ?" 

"Yes, ma'am; I united last May, the com- 
munion before you came." 

" Mr. Griswold had to tease her ever so long 
before she'd go," said Joseph. 

" Hush ! But it is true, Miss Huntington, 
after all. I was afraid lest I shouldn't be made 
welcome." 
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"Was it Christ whom you feared wouldn't 
welcjome you to His table?" 

" Oh I no, ma'am. Perhaps you will think I 
am too bold, but I think He has forgiven me, 
and He's one who lets bygones be bygones, when 
He's once sure you are sorry ; but there are some 
folks, and they're good, I know — but somehow 
they can't seem to be willing not to have Him 
all the time twitting a sinner about what he's 
done — and it is strange, so different from human 
beings, that He can forgive and forget I But Mr. 
Griswold talked a great deal with me, and so did 
Mrs. Watson: and Mrs. Cooledge, she fetched 
up the deacon to see me, till finally I went to 
Christ's table; and, if folks knew how much 
good it did me, I guess they wouldn't grudge it 
to me. But, Miss Huntington, if you like wild 
places, as Joseph says you do, perhaps you'd 
like to go up to the spring, a little way up Bald- 
peak, while I'm getting supper." 

" Oh, yes, indeed ! I have heard of the spring ; 
but why can't we take the short-c^ke up there and 
eat it?— or will that make you more trouble?" 
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" Not a bit, if you'd like it better. I'll come 
on with the things afterwards, if y q,u please, and 
you can be looking around up there— Joseph 
will show you the way." 

And so Margaret gladly went on with her lit- 
tle guide, who had been so shut out from his 
kind, and shut up to God's word and works, that 
his friends and interests were chiefly in Biblical 
characters and in Nature. Margai*et was sur- 
prised at his familiarity with everything which 
came in their way, as they climbed slowly up a 
deep ravine, through which a noisy little brook 
fought its way among fretting rocks down to the 
calm, smooth stream, which they could see flow- 
ing in the meadows far away. He obviously tri- 
umphed in the rare opportunity of finding a 
listener to his rough guesses at the uses and 
graces of natural objects, for which most children 
have no eye; and then Margaret, as they climbed 
the rocky pass, told him what wonderful histories 
were hidden in these rocks, and what marvellously 
perfect pictures were daguerreotyped by Nature 
ages ago, and that this great library and gallery 
13 
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were free to any one who could and would see 
and read. Joseph's face lighted with triumphant 
joy, springing from the scarcely formed thought 
— here my chances are equal. 

Margaret took heart from this expression in a 
face which had been an anxious study to her ; 
and whilo her eyes were busy in gathering a 
harvest of beautiful memories from the widening 
view which rewarded their toilsome ascent, she 
told him stories of boys who, with no human 
helper, had worked out for themselves a name 
and a praise among the best of earth. The rest 
at the spring was very welcome, and Margaret 
found her little friend the most congenial and 
entertaining of companions — and, best of all, 
possessed of the rare grace of silence, as they 
sat on the mossy rocks above the spring, looking 
down into its clear depths, as it welled up from 
the very heart of the mountain, and listening to 
the weird, indescribably mournful song of a 
wood-bird, which Joseph assured her had never 
been heard to sing elsewhere. So they waited 
the coming of their supper-bearer, who brought 
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the dainty dish of Joseph's recommendation, and 
more substantial food, oyer which he asked a 
simple blessing. 

As Margaret went homeward after descending 
the mountain with her new friends, and leaving 
them at their cottage, with the promise of a speedy 
repetition of the visit, she pronounced this im- 
promptu feast the most enjoyable pic-nic of her 
experience ; but was startled from this pleasant 
reverie by Mrs. Temple's salutation as she passed 
her gate, at which she was standing, looking out 
for grievances: 

" Why, where on earth. Miss Hunt'don, have 
you been, down the mill -way so long? I've been 
a-watching and a-watching ever since I saw you 
go by, and seems if you never would come !" 

" Oh I I've only been up on Bald-peak to a 
tea-party — Joseph, and his mother, and I." 

Mrs. Temple's wiry frame shook with horror. 

" Why, Miss Hunt'don ! don't you know what 
sort of a woman she is ?" 

" I didn't until to-night, when she has inter- 
ested me exceedingly." 
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"But she is" 

" A member in good and regular standing of 
your own church, and a living Christian, Mrs. 
Temple," interrupted Margaret; and, with an in- 
quiry for Susan, passed on, leaving Mrs. Temple 
to her own applications and reflections. 



CHAPTER X. 

DAWN. 

<* Am yonder tower oatBtretches to the earth 
TbB dark triangle of its ahade alone 
When the clear day is ahining on its U^/— 
So darkness In tiie pathway of man's life 
li hut the shadow of God's providence, 
1^ the great San of Wisdom cast thereon : 
And what is dark below is light in Heayen P> 

The unfortunate fidlure of Margaret's first 
attempt to gain access to Miss Temple, only 
stirred her mind to busy activity in projecting 
ways and means for a second. Plan after plan 
was made, and rejected, until she became too 
much confiised and perplexed for resultful 
thought^ and desperately resolved that she 
would go at once, and rely upon the suggestions 
of the moment. 

She arranged temptingly on fresh green leaves 
some choice peaches, selected from a supply of 
early fruit which her father had sent her, and, 
13* (149) 
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praying as she went, found herself at the gate of 
Mrs. Temple's house. The doors were open, so 
that Margaret could see Susan distinctly, as she 
sat in her room, leaning back in her arm-chair, 
and looking wearily out upon the beautiful pros- 
pect which the narrow window framed. Having 
no deliberate thought, except of thankfulness at 
Mrs. Temple's apparent absence, Margaret made 
her way in, and stood talking by Susan's side, 
quite as much astonished at her own temerity as 
was her involuntary hostess. 

" Excuse me, Miss Temple, but I ventured in, 
seeing you sit alone." 

Susan, after a flush of surprise and displeas- 
ure, turned her face from her visitor, and said : 

"I shall seem rude. Miss Huntington — for I 
suppose you are she — ^but I have no wish to see 
any one — not even old friends." 

Margaret braced herself against this rebuflF, 
thankful it was no greater, and went on: 

"But, Miss Temple, I am sure I can claim 
dose connection with you as your successor in 
the school, and, knowing you were ill, I thought 
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of you at once when this fruit came to me to- 
day from my father. See how elegant these 
peaches are!" said she, depositing the graceful 
little basket with its rich, downy fruit, on a little 
stand by Susan's side, on which was a cup. of un- 
tasted tea, with a bit of cold toast in the saucer 
— obviously the only provision made for the poor 
girl's evening meal. 

Involuntarily Susan's hungry eyes turned 
toward the dainty oflfering, which made the un- 
templing food, so coarsely served, seem doubly 
repulsive to the coy, fickle appetite of the inva- 
lid. But her old determination returned and 
drove the longing look from her eyes, as she 
turned again toward the window, and said with 
a harder tone — 

" I am sick — dying, Miss Huntington, and I 
don't want well and happy people to come here 
and stare at, and pity me, and then go away glory- 
ing in their own strength." 

" I have always had very much the same feel- 
ing" — ^said Margaret, who seemed to gain fresh 
courage and steadfastness from every repulse — 
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" in looking forward to a possible long illness ; — ^I 
Jo not allow myself now to brood upon the proba- 
bility that I shall die of consumption — ^but I know 
that it exists, and formerly I wasted a great deal 
of time in determining who should come to me 
then, and who be excluded. I am sure I am 
neither so well nor so happy — in the sense in 
which you used the word — as to forfeit on that 
ground the right of admittance to your room." 

Susan turned her head slightly toward Marga- 
ret, but said nothing. The motion and silence 
were interpreted as favorable symptoms by the 
sanguine visitor, who continued — 

"I see you are surroimded by books — Oh, 

here are several of 's — ^you must admire 

him specially, he is always stirring and strong. 
But don't you find it harder to confide in God 
and man after reading one of his books, than be- 
fore?" (Margaret did not venture to pause for 
a reply, but talked on scarcely minding what 
fihe said, if she might only be allowed a little 
more time for gaining a footing.) " I know I 
hnve laid down something of his which has 
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commaQded my interest and admiration perfectly, 
and gone out for a walk to meet fiends. My 
vision would be so distempered, that it would 
seem to me every person I met carried some foul 
purpose or cruel emotion underneath the ex- 
terior which he sported for the world's eyes. 
And then he sends you down into yourself, 
telling you of all sorts of vileness and unclean- 
ness you are to find there, and keeps you looking 
into yourself, which every body knows is a very 
poor, hopeless way to look." 

"But doesn't he always tell you the truth?" 
demanded Susan, forgetting herself in her 
eagerness to defend a favorite author. "He 
never charged me with any crooked motive or 
selfish feeling, which I didn't find when I 
looked into myself." 

"He often deals with truth, I acknowledge; 
but is it in a helpfiil way ? When Truth comes 
to me, and, assuring me of my utter deceitfulness 
and desperate wickedness, offers to me a cor- 
rective mixture, Til take it though it should be 
bitter as gall, and thank God and take courage 
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from the fiujt that such a remedy exists. But, if 
she comes and says, Oh, you poor creature ! all 
the organs and functions of your moral being 
are topsy-turvy and impure ; your love and your 
hate, your hopes and your fears, are all awry 
and alike despicable, and leaves me with a mock- 
ing jest, to correct my disorders without any 
suggestion of a physician, or a balm — ^then I say, 
let her rather stay at the bottom of her well. 
Charles Bangsley uttered a great truth very forc- 
ibly when he said, * Feelings are like chemi- 
cals — ^the more you analyze them the worse they 
smell. So it isn't best to stir them up very 
much, only just enough to convince one's self of 
the fact that they are offensively wrong, and then 
look away as far as possible, out of one's self, for 
a purifying power; and Oiat we both know can 
only come from Him who holds our hearts in His 
hands, and can turn them whither He will. The 

fault I find with i3, that he either does not 

know, or makes little of this." 

"You don't know me. Miss Huntington, if you 
think I know or believe anything of that sort. 
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The name of Christian has never been particularlj 
endeared to me by anything I have seen, so that 
I have cared to look into such matters very much ; 
and now it is too late. I have tried to read relig- 
ious books. You can see that pile of them 
there, but they are all as unintelligible or distast- 
fiil to me, as any African dialect would be ; and as 
for the system itself, it would take a long life- 
time to master that." 

** Not necessarily ; it has been learned in one 
lesson. It is a faithful saying, that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners." 

Margaret did not dare look at Susan as she 
said this, but glanced over the titles of the differ- 
ent volumes which had been pointed out to her, 
recognizing several with which she was familiar 
in which was the truth, but so encumbered with 
formal and antiquated phraseology, as to wear a 
forbidding aspect to an eye **unpurgedwith heav- 
enly rue." At last she said, — 

^* I wish, Miss Temple, you were able to hear 
part of a sermon which I read at noon to-day." 

" I hate sermons," was the ungracious answer ; 
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*' I either can't understand them, or they vex and 
hurt me." 

"I used to feel quite as strongly about 
sermons, and indeed all religious books, as 
you do. I have only begun to enjoy them very 
lately. Long ago I found a number of old som- 
bre-looking volumes in my father's room at 
home, and when I asked him what they were, he 
said, * nothing that you would find any pleasure 
in. I keep them, because your mother seemed 
to find a strange sort of ec^mfort in them, at the 
last. You had better not trouble your little head 
over them.' I am afraid the last dissuasion had 
quite as much influence in giving them a curious 
interest in my eyes, as the fact that my mother had 
cared for them ; at any rate I read them, or rather 
tried to read one after another, with as poor success 
as you say you have had ; and several of the books 
were the same as these : I gave them up in des- 
pair. But after I went to Miss Blake's School, 
and was intimately associated with Kizzie Gris- 
wold, and felt continually her pure, lovely ex- 
ample, and particularly after the sickness and 
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death of a precious little girl had taught me 
more than I ever learned from any other teacher, 
I seemed to have gained a new sense, for on go- 
ing home again, I took up these very books, 
and foimd a lovely attraction where I had before 
only found self-rieproach and disappointment, be- 
cause I took no pleasure in what had been my 
mother's joy. It seemed to me as if I had learned 
a new language ; and so understood and loved, 
where I had only despised and wondered before. 

" Now please, Miss Temple, eat this beautiful 
peach," said Margaret, removing the cup of in- 
sipid tea ; and, concealing the coarse saucer by a 
skilful arrangement of a few green leaves on 
which she put the fruit, she placed it close at her 
hand, adding — " Do, please, and while you are 
enjoying that Til read you a little from this ser- 
mon — * Every Man^s Life a Plan of Ood.^ " . 

"The peach is very tempting," said Susan, 
suffering it to remain near her, " but I don't like 
that title. If I professed to love God, I should 
feel that I was dishonoring and wronging Him by 
allowing myself to call such a life as mine has 
14 
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been, a plan of His. Oh, you don't know how 
cruel it has been!. You saw a glimpse of its 
beauty the first time you called, I believe ; but 
you can not imagine how continually I have 
been thwarted and baffled in every attempt I 
have made to raise myself above the low level 
toward which my fate has remorselessly pushed 
me. Every longing has been mocked and every 
aspiration blasted— oh, I can't tell you 1 But no 
one can make me believe, that a God who calls 
Himself Father, would deliberately plan for a 
helpless creature such a life of mental torment 
as mine has been." 

"But, Miss Temple, this sermon speaks too, 
of a dreadful power we have of thwarting God's 
plan for us. He gives us the ability of choosing 
for ourselves whether we will follow His leading 
in the wonderful unfoldings of His plan for us — 
and be satisfied; — or struggle away fix>m it, 
down, and down, and down, He still following us 
with the noblest plan which we in our folly and 
sin have left it possible for Him to offer and 
ourselves to live. Another thing : — ^I think He 
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treats some of us as I treated an ivy plant which 
grows from a vase in my room at home. You 
know nature designed ivy to grow upon stone ; 
so, when it is housed as mine is, it still persists 
in putting out its little feelers, which haven't any 
provision made for their appropriate support, 
and so only exhaust its life uselessly. Now, I 
couldn't bear to see these little hands stretching 
out so eagerly and foolishly toward unsubstan- 
tial and unsatisfactory things, so I pulled them 
off carefully, one by one, and then the life and 
vigor which was wasted before, flowed into the 
main branches of the vine, and now it hangs in 
luxuriant wreaths over my mother's picture. It 
is a very weak comparison, but are there not 
some points of resemblance? We toetch out 
our hands blindly toward objects which are in- 
adequate to our necessities. God sees this, pities 
our foolishness, and comes and clips off these 
superfluous tendrils, that all the force of our 
nature may go in the direction which He has 
planned for us. We ought to grow the faster 
and the hardier for all His pruning. But I am 
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tiring jou more than my sermon would. PleaAe 
eat the peach while I read." 

And without venturing to wait a moment for 
remonstrance or permission, Margaret seated her- 
bg]£, and began to read a sermon which can not 
Ml to carry strength and cheer to many hearts, 
with its ennobling, illuminating assurance, that 
even a common-place life, in its dullest, dreariest 
details, is a thought of God, to be embodied and 
worked out with all the might and skill which 
He has given for this very purpose. And as 
quaint old Herbert has it — 

" A servant with this clause 
Makes dradgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room^ as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine I" 

As the reading went on, the peach was turned 
in the saucer till its orange cheek was uppermost 
— then it was taken up and pressed against the 
feverish lips which could no longer resist, and 
before Margaret had often turned a leai^ the re- 
jfreshed girl was listening eagerly. Margaret 
was conscious of this, and most thankftil, but 
avoided looking at her or commenting on any- 
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flung which she read, although she was sorely 
tempted to do so. She read until the fading 
brilliancy of the western sky warned her that 
she might be dangerously fatiguing her spiritual 
patient, and was just on the point of saying this, 
when the gate was thrown open, and in stalked 
Mrs. Temple, whose last interview with Mar- 
garet had not left a quite agreeable impression, 
and who had returned in an ill-humor from a 
gossiping visit with a neighbor. 

" Well, Miss Huntington, if you don't beat all 
for coming when things a'nt to rights I I told 
Susaii I couldn't stand it any longer, staying 
moped up with her. She won't let folks come 
to see her, and so they've taken to letting me 
alone. So I went up to Miss Beebe's, leaving 
everything at sixes and sevens, because I was 
sure for certain nobody would come while I was 
gone — and here you are, of all folks in the 
world ! How on earth did she come to let you 
in?" and Mrs. Temple looked half indignantly 
at her mortified daughter, and suspiciously atv 
Margaret and her open book. 
14* 
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" I hope you ha'nt been reading Susan Jane 
any dreadful novel-books ! She's read so many 
of them she a'nt fit either to live or die." 

Margaret didn't think it best to quarrel with 
this wholesale denunciation of a particular class 
of books, but hastily saying to Susan — 

"I hope I haven't hurt you by reading so 
long. Do go directly to your bed, or I shan't 
sleep to-night in the fear that I have done you 
harm. I will leave the book — shall I? Good- 
bye " — ^and half-leading the amazed Mrs. Temple 
from the room, she closed the door behind them, 
and seating herself deliberately, talked as rapidly 
and pleasantly as she could until she was sure 
Susan had had time to get quietly lain down, and 
rest a little from her long visit ; and then begging 
Mrs. Temple not to disturb her daughter, and 
throwing out various mysterious hints on the 
propriety of avoiding much conversation on per- 
sonal subjects, she went home, hardly knowing 
whether to regard her interview as a success or 
second failure. 



CHAPTER XL 

FAITH WATSON. 

« Qb, ai|iuire thyeelf for use ! A stone tliat may 
Fit in the world, is left not in the way I'' 

Faith Watson had made steady progress 
toward a warm comer of Margaret's heart during 
the days which she had spent in the family. Her 
personal kindness, even more delicately thought- 
ful than Mrs. Watson's ; her patient submission 
to her father's petty tyranny; and her ready 
helpfulness in every call of the busy household, 
while she never suffered herself to sink into a 
fretfiil complainer or a mere worker, had won 
Margaret's heartiest admiration. So it was to 
Faith that she went naturally with the story of 
her interview with Susan Temple. 

Faith heard the details of the visit with great 
interest, and said, with tears, " I do thank God, 
Miss Margaret, that you have done so much; for 

(153) 
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even if the dear girl should shut the door against 
you the next time you attempt to see her, yet 
she can't shut out the remembrance of what you 
said and read to her. That blessed sermon will 
do its work. I can sympathize with her peculiar 
trials, perhaps, better than your more favored 
life would permit you to do. In my case there 
isn't the consciousness of rare natural abilities 
which she must have, pointing every untoward 
circimistance of her life ; yet I have felt capable 
of so much more feeling and doing, than the 
sphere in which God has placed me gives me 
the opportunity for employing, that I can guess 
what she must suffer ; and worst of all, I have 
good reason to believe she is without that perfect 
confidence in the tenderness and faithful care of 
our heavenly Father which has helped me labor 
and wait. It has been a hard struggle some- 
times to go on, day after day, month after month, 
year after year, in the same wearisome round of 
house-work, not seeing how any glory to God or 
good to humanity could come out of all the 
labor ; but I have tried to stay myself on the 
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thought that God had placed me here, and would 
accept as service the humble and even the mean 
details of my daily life if I performed them 
fedthftilly. I saw or heard once, I can't remem- 
ber when or where, life compared to the Gobe- 
lin tapestries, which are wrought from the wrong 
side, so that we, working on patiently and in ac- 
curate imitation of our pattern, see only homely 
combinations and a rough surface, with a great 
many hanging, useless ends ; but looking at our 
life-work from the other side, God and His angels 
see a beautiful picture. Susie and I have always 
diflFered in regard to the propriety of attempting 
to associate the thought of God with every-day 
occurrences* She never could believe, she said, 
that it was right to take the thought of God into 
all sorts of places and all sorts of occupations ; 
but I think there are some places and occupa- 
tions which only the thought of Gt)d can make 
endurable. God must be where His glory is, 
and we are commanded to eat and drink and do 
everything to that end." 

"I have wondered very much, ever since I 
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knew you," said Margaret, " how it is that yoa 
have kept your soul and mind alive under so 
many burdensome manual duties." 

"Oh, long ago, some word which mother 
dropped just after little Daisy died, gave birth 
to the hope that there might a time oome when 
I should find myself placed where I could be 
occupied in a way more accordant with my 
tastes, and at the same time have the delight of 
thinking that I was of more use in the world 
than before. She said there was no harm in my 
being ready for anything and anywhere; that 
nothing I could learn or make of myself would 
be wasted. I have longed to be a teacher ever 
since I began to think much of life and of its 
possible uses, ai.d so I have kept that in view 
whenever I have had any opportunity for study. 
It seems almost an impossibility that the time 
will ever come when T can step out of the busy 
whirl of our home-life without seriously derang- 
ing its affisdrs, but I keep up hope that it will 
come one of these days ; and I suppose hope will 
do me no harm unless it make me idle, whioh it 
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is not likely to do in this case. Last winter, 
when we had unusual leisure, Eeuben and I went 
through a course of higher mathematics with 
Susan Temple, and we have read various his- 
tories together in a way to fix them very thor- 
oughly. My memory is reliable, and as I have 
tried to learn thoroughly whatever I learned at 
all, I think I could rely upon myself in anything 
which I pretend to know. You may think me 
boastful, but I have never had an opportunity to 
talk of this before, with any one who could give 
me any advice as to what or how I should 
study." 

" You dear girl 1 " cried Margaret, impul- 
sively, " you shall get away from here I " 

" Not yet," said Faith, rather sadly — " not 
yet. Who would take my place at home ? Who 
would take care of the cheese-making? I was 
laid aside a week, last summer, and you would 
have supposed father's entire property was in 
jeopardy, he was so uneasy and impatient untU 
I was able to stand in my place again. I know 
he thinks no one else can make the cheese for 
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market) and yet I never heard from him a single 
word of praise ; bat that is his way, you know, 
and as I understand him, it is just as well." 

Margaret felt very much inclined to put down 
this filial apology, but forebore, and said instead, 

" Oh, Faith, it shall be brought about 1 I know 
a way in which it can be done." 

Faith shook her head, and brought the con- 
versation back to its original subject. 

" Susie and I have talked these things over and 
over, and her restless, aspiring mind has fretted 
and chafed her frail body, and will wear it out 
soon, I am afraid ; she never could wait for any- 
thing. Dear girl, I'm afraid I have done her 
very little good. I have tried to teach her a lit- 
tle trust in the Lord, but she would silence me 
with saying, *Talk to me about trust in your 
own good heart and I can understand you,' " 

"What are her peculiar views on religious 
subjects ? " asked Margaret. 

" I don't know that she has any plainly defined 
opinions; I imagine all the creed she has con- 
sists in denying everything which her mother 
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professes to believe. Poor girl! I am afraid 
you won't be lenient enough with her, becaiise 
you haven't seen how vexed her life has been. 
Every day of it has brought a greater mortifica- 
tion and trial than the one before ; and yet I am 
very sure Mrs. Temple really intends her daugh- 
ter's good, and has never suspected there was 
any error in her judgment or her plan of pro- 
cedure. She has the misfortune to be utterly 
without sensibility and tact, and she carries her 
house-keeping fussiness into religious matters, 
and poor Susie is only disgusted and worried." 

" You are too charitable, Faith, I believe. I 
have seen enough of Mrs. Temple to understand 
what a perpetual buffeting thorn she must be 
in Susie's delicate organization. What strange 
freaks Nature does play sometimes in family 
associations ! But I'm inclined to think I have 
finally impressed her — Mrs. Temple, not Nature 
— ^fevorably, and I intend to use all the serpent 
wisdom I can command, with the old lady, in 
order to lighten Susie's trial as much as possible, 
and biing about opportunities for myself of see- 
15 
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ing her alone. I entreated her in the most im- 
pressively mysterious manner, to avoid saying 
anything to her daughter about my visits, giving 
her the idea that I was taking her into my con- 
fidence in regard to some plan for Susie's good, 
when I was really shutting the door against her, 
and bolting it too ; — ^I felt degraded and ashamed 
of myself as I did this, but I could see no other 
way of securing the end. I can't wait until 
Saturday, when Mr. Griswold comes for me, 
before asking him if I did wrong." 

"Is Mr. Griswold your father-confessor and 
abflolver too?" asked Faith, smiling. 

"'Yes : I am often afraid I look quite too much 
to him for counsel and support What shall I 
do when I go away from him ? Don't look so 
grave, Faith I I do know what I shall do. But 
you have stood firmly so long that you have 
forgotten what trembling is." 

" Oh, Miss Margaret I" Faith began, in a depre- 
cating tone, when a knock at the door announced 
Mrs. Watson and her other daughters, come for 
their usual quiet talk in Margaret's room, before 
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retiring for the night These hours had come 
to be the pleasantest in the day ; and the labor 
of fiurm-house and school was lightened by the 
strength d^ved from their mutual sympathy 
and encouragement. 

Margaret hastened to introduce Faith's aspira- 
tion to be a teacher, as a subject of consideration, 
and was delighted at the unselfish, affectionate 
spirit they manifested. Mrs. Watson said, — 

"I have known for years how this longing 
has possessed Faith, and I believe it has pressed 
upon me more painftilly than upon her even ; but 
I can see no way in which it can be gratified. 
Mr. Watson is very inflexible in his will and 
habits, and would hardly give his consent, even 
if Hope and I could divide Faith's work between 
us." 

" Why, mother, you're too bad I" cried Cherry, 
who had been brushing her long hair with great 
energy, as the conversation went on, and whose 
dolefol tone and reproachful expression were 
comically out of character. " Don't you count 
me for anything? I have played long enough. 
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and it'a quite time I was doing my share of the 
work. I'd do anything for Faithy — and so 
would Hope, Tm sure. Say so, Hope I" 

Hope sat in silence — not quite sullen — but 
with no expression of hearty sympathy with the 
less selfish and brighter-natured Cherry. 

" Why, Hope ! just think how Faith has stay- 
ed at home, winter after winter, ever since I can 
remember, and let you go to the singing-schools, 
and sewing-circles, and sleigh-rides !" 

"She don't like to go to such places, and 
never did : she'd rather stay at home and read 
or study, any time," said Hope, who was at heart 
really disposed to unite with the others in fevor- 
ing her oldest sister's desire ; but, vexed beoause 
Cherry seemed to think it necessary to reason 
with her on the subject, and also by having 
caught what she interpreted as an expression of 
disgust at her want of enthusiasm, in Margaret's 
eye, she was provoked into an unlovely exhibi- 
tion of her natural disposition, which made hep 
afraid lest she should be influenced by one who^ 
she imagined, thon^t herself her superior. 
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" Why, Hope ! Well, you oan't say she likd8 
to do doable work, and yet last summer, right 
m haying-time, she did all her own work, and 
yours too, while you went off to Betsey Ellis' 
wedding, and stayed three whole weeks — and 
she's done a hundred things for you, just like 
that" 

Hope was still a moment, and then began to 
eiy convulsively. 

''You. needn't think I'm so mean as to need 
all this talking to. I hadn't any idea of acting 
xigly until I saw Miss Huntington looking just 
as if she didn't expect much from me, — so I 
thought I wouldn't disappoint her. But you'll 
see when it comes to the case in hand, that I 
shall do as much to help Faith off as any one, 
but I haven't the faculty of always looking pleas'- 
ant, as you and mother have." 

Faith and Margaret and Oherry used their 
various arts, and succeeded in comforting Hope. 

"But, my dear girls," said Mrs. Watson, "you 
must remember that the way isn't clear, ev^i 
when we have done all we can. There is your 
15* 
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&ther : who is to propose the plan to him, and 
win his consent ?" 

" Cherry can tease him into ahnost anything," 
suggested Hope. 

"No; let me try," said Margaret; "we are 
very good friends, and I think I can, perhaps, 
give him a greater variety of good reasons. It 
wiU be best to begin with a moderate request. 
Faith knows French Grammar wonderfiilly well 
—a great deal more perfectly than I, but wants 
more instruction in pronunciation, which, thanks 
to Mons. Lafitte, I can give her; and if a plan 
which I have in mind is successful, she must be 
prepared to teach this language, so we must 
begin our lessons immediately; and the first 
step wiU be to gain Mr. Watson's consent to 
Faith's coming down to recite to me every 
noon." 

"Oh, that will never dol" exclaimed the 
family in concert. "You need that time for 
yourself; you look quite too hollow-eyed now, 
and you mustn't take another burden ; besides, 
Mr. "Watson would never agree to it" 
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This was Mrs. Watson's remonstrance; but 
Margaret declared that Faith would enliven and 
rest her, and that as for Mr. Watson, he was to 
be left to her special management — ^and so the 
discussion of the subject was left ; — ^but Mr. Wat- 
son's noisy slumbers would have been disturbed, 
could he have been made aware how mauj 
prayers were that night offered in his little soul's 
behalf, that it might be enlarged and made more 
susceptible to generous impressions and emo- 
tions. 

Without deliberate effort, Margaret had won 
her way to a high position in Mr. Watson's es- 
teem. He actually condescended to converse 
with her, and — an incident unprecedented in 
the family history — ^he had on several occasions 
remained at the table longer than the mere pro- 
cess of devouring his food required, just for the 
sake of continuing a controversy in which Mar- 
garet had engaged him. He was not deficient 
in intelligence in certain directions, and had a 
shrewdness of his own which often baffled Mar- 
garet in an argument. So she looked forward 
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with some apprehension to the day's experiment, 
when she opened her eyes on the morning fol- 
lowing the family consultation ; but her desire 
and her courage strengthened, as she looked 
down fix)m her window upon Faith and Reuben, 
who were exchanging a few words, before the 
wearisome round of daily labor began. 

She knew that the sister had been confiding 
her new hope to her brother, and understood his 
affectionate gesture as he laid his hand upon her 
shoulder a moment, as well as if she had heard 
the " poor Faithy I" with which this rare demon- 
stration in the despondent brother was accom- 
panied — ^and when he turned away shaking his 
head hopelessly, Margaret resolved that with 
God's help, she would not fail. 

The breakfast of that eventful morning passed 
off quietly ; and after it was over, Margaret put 
on her Shaker bonnet and waited patiently Mr. 
Watson's further movements. As she stood in 
the kitcheiu door while he was groaning his way 
into his stiff boote, and adjusting with nice accu- 
racy the remains of a dilapidated hat, which he 
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admiringly asserted had hayed and harvested 
with him through a dozen summers, she heard 
Cherry's merry voice say, " Now, Faith just look 
at these arms," drawing up her sleeves to the 
shoulder, and baring a round, fair arm. "Bob 
Sawyer says they are white as milk, and I am 
going to try the experiment of putting them 
and milk together in that cheese-tub this morn* 
iBgl" 

"Why! what new freak is this?" asked the 
astonished Faith. 

"A freak that will grow into a fixed &ct, 
Faithy — I hope, when you are stirring up ideas 
in some famous school ! " — ^and Cherry's red lips 
touched Faith's pale, anxious &ce. 

" Now you just watch me a little, and you'll see 
I know more than you think I do. No, on the 
whole, I would rather you wouldn't look at me. 
I know just what to do first, and when I get 
where I don't know what comes next, I'll call 
you. So run off, about something else !" 

"But it will tire you, Cherry 1" remonstrated 
dm motherly sister. 
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" Tire me I you silly little girl I Why, I weigh 
twenty pounds more than you — and see here, 
what I can lift I'' and catching Faith, she half- 
carried, half- pulled her across the room to where 
Margaret was standing. 

" Girls I girls I what's all this nonsense for ? " 
said Mr. Watson's quick, harsh voice; "it's a 
pretty time in the day to be giggling and play- 
ing! Talk about wanting a hired girl! why, 
you han't half enough to do to keep you out of 
mischief now." And he strode oflf to the hay- 
field, followed by Margaret. 

This singular movement on Margaret's part 
excited Mr. Watson's curiosity greatly ; but he 
gradually came to the conclusion, as she talked 
on about the sweet hay and the tasselling com, 
that she had a city girl's enthusiasm about coun- 
try scenes, and was indulging it this morning. 
But he was not long left in any doubt in regard 
to her errand ; for as soon as they reached the 
field, she seated herself under the shade of the 
dense foliage of a great walnut-tree, while Eeu- 
ben and his father stood near her sharpening 
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their scythes with a musical sound, and began 
abrubtly, knowing that any roundaboutness in 
approaching her subject would injure her cause 
with a man who knew to a mill the diflferent 
value of each minute of the day. 

" Mr. Watson, I want you to let Faith come 
down to my school-room every day at noon, and 
recite French to me." 

Mr. Watson fairly gasped with amazement, 
staring at Margaret in blank dismay — so she 
went on — " I shall only keep her half an hour." 

" French ! why what under the canopy does 
one of my girls want to know French for?" 
burst in Mr. Watson. 

"Why, to teach it, sir. She already knows 
the language better than the majority of those 
in this country who consider themselves qualified 
to teach it — ^but she wants a little help in pro- 
nouncing it, and to practice speaking it with 
me." 

" Teach it? who is she going to teach French 
or anything else to, I should like to know I" 
. " Why, didn't you know how anxious she is 
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to be a teacher ? aud, as she is remarkably well 
qualified and would love her work, she couldn't 
be anything but successful." 

Mr. Watson swung his scythe through the 
bowing grass with pettish energy, somewhat en- 
dangering Margaret's safety who followed perti- 
naciously within talking distance, while Beuben, 
who was near at hand, called into his sombre 
face a grateful, encouraging expression as she 
glanced over her shoulder at him, although he 
wisely refrained from seeming to his father to be 
an accomplice. 

Violent exercise, and the reflection that doubt- 
less Margaret had sinned through ignorance and 
not maliciously, finally subdued Mr. Watson's 
wrath, so that he exclaimed, — 

" Why, Miss Huntington, Faith couldn't any 
more be spared from home than I could. It 
can't be she's got any such notion into her head. 
I'm sure I thought she had too much sense*" 

" She said herself you would think she couldn't 
go — ^but I wan't you to give her a pleasant sur- 
prise. And would you feel her loss most miss- 
ing hop company, or labor?" 
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" Why> we workiug folks don't count company 
much," he replied, with an ugly laugh. " There's 
nobody can make the cheese like her, and there's 
a hundred things besides. Why, I say there's 
no use fooling and talking — it can't be done." 

Margaret was imperturbable in her temper, 
and inexhaustible in expedients. ** Cherry says 
she shall like to make the cheese, and Hope and 
she will fill Faith's place as far as work goes." 

" Cherry ! why, bless you ! she's nothing but 
a baby !" 

" A baby sixteen years old — willing and able 
to do a woman's work." 

"Weill well! They don't pay anybody 
enough to support 'em, in any school in these 
parts." 

It did occur to Margaret that the^e would be 
a propriety in Mr. Watson's considering this 
subject gravely in relation to the support of 
other men's daughters, but she only said, — 

" She doesn't wish a school here for that reason. 
She wants to go into a seminary or family, where 
she can be fully remunerated for her services." 
16 
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"Well, where is she going to find such a 
wonderful situation as that?" 

"I hope to find one for her through some 
influential Southern acquaintances I have, who 
are now at Saratoga. " 

"Well, well, well ! I s'pose you'll stick to me 
all day, hindering me, if I don't say something — 
so m promise to think of it to-day." 

" Thank you, sir ; and just think how much 
more money she could earn in this way than by 
staying at home I Five hundred dollars is not 
an uncommon salary for teachers whose qualifi- 
cations are much less than hers." 

And, with this Parthian shot, Margaret hur- 
ried away. This leaven worked so resultfiiUy 
in Mr. Watson's covetous soul, that, when he 
answered the dinner-horn, he pinched Cherry's 
round cheek, and said : 

" Why a'nt you working around, so Faith can 
go and say her letters to the school-ma'am, with 
her new-&ngled notions I The girls I used to 
know never wanted to go traipsing round the 
country, but staid at home in their father's house 
until they moved into their husband's." 
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"Never mind, father, what old-fashioned girls 
used to do. Just come and see what your 
daughter has been doing this morning;" and, 
pulling him into the cheese-room, the most com- 
modious apartment of the house, Cherry dis- 
played, with justifiable pride, the huge cheese 
which she had made with very little assistance. 

"Now, sir! you'll see that my cheeses will 
bring two cents more a pound than Faithy's !" 

"One swallow don't make a summer," re- 
marked Mr. Watson, sententiously, putting the 
point of a critical finger here and there on the 
hardened mass. 

But Cherry was fully satisfied and repaid 
when she heard her father say to Faith, — 

" If you women can manage it among your- 
selves, without any fretting or extra help, Fve 
no objection to your going down to parlez-vous 
with Miss Huntington — though you might just 
as well, for all the good it will do you, talk at 
the table with Pierre Cheyal, as he says his name 
is in Canada — ^but he thinks he must call himself 
Peter Horse, here !" 
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Faith needed no further permission. With a 
lighter heart and more executive hand, she went 
through with her home-duties every momingr 
careful to burden her mother and sisters as little 
as possible with extra labor, and then half-ran 
down to the school-house, so eager was she to 
improve every moment. And this extra recita- 
tion, instead of proving an added burden to 
Margaret, was a source of relief and enjoyment. 
"When wearied and depressed by her morning's 
struggle with thoughtless, wilful children, whose 
ambition seemed to be to learn as little as pos- 
sible, the hour spent with one eager to acquire, 
and quick in apprehension, Margaret found in- 
spiriting and yet full of pleasant rest They 
usually adjourned to the grand old woods, 
leaving the school-room in the possession of the 
children, who, after using it as a dining and play- 
room, soon began, under the influence of their 
teacher's suggestions, to take pride in restoring it 
to order before her return; so the noon-ieoess 
was made doubly profitable. 



CHAPTER XII. 
"geandpa sawykb's boom.'* 

*' SiKa an old age ondgrovm some things, but does not dwindle down fttm 
any. It grows up to the height of thoughts not of this world ; but Uien its 
roots are the same as eyer,-~its sympathies do not fkil ity— and the dews of 
heavenly grace are never withheld from falling on it. It is always 
antunmal, but then it is always shedding ripe fruits, and even the look of 
it Is what every beholder is the better for feeUng." 

The peace of Watson's Woods district began 
to be ruffled by the agitation of the fact that the 
new school-ma'am was not "boarding around." 
The fact was indisputable that Miss Huntington 
had done much more than ** board out Benjamin 
Watson's time," and manifested no intention of 
leaving. Accordingly a few worthy women re- 
solved themselves informally into a board of 
supervisors, and " happened in " to spend a long 
afternoon with Mrs. Watson, meeting Margaret 
in this casual way, and delicately insinuating 
that she was not walking in the steps of her pre- 
i6* (166) 
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decessors. This visit resulted in Margaret's 
sending word at the close of the week's session, 
Saturday noon, by Tom Sawyer, that if conven- 
ient for his mother she would board with them 
the next week. Tom was obliged to hold his 
peace until Mr. Griswold (who had come up for 
Margaret, as usual, at the dose of the week) and 
his teacher had driven away; but as soon as 
their &ces were turned from him he proceeded 
to relieve his over-burdened feelings by various 
contortions of face and body, interspersed with 
occasional somersets, the whole ending in an 
eflfective pantomime, consisting of energetic 
shakings of the doubled fists in the direction of 
the retreating wagon, whose occupants were 
t[uite too much absorbed in giving and hearing 
the report of the week, to be conscious of this 
exhibition for their benefit. At last, Tom 
found words to express himself more satisfacto- 
rily to the little group of admirers by whom he 
was as usual surrounded ; but the expression of 
his &ce and his tone were most lugubrious and 
depressed. 
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** Everything's up now! She'll be tagging 
me round all the time, and telling the folks every 
time I wink. I shall have to be here every 
morning at nine o'clock, and sneak home tied to 
her apron-string. And there's grandpa — ^he'll be 
glad of it I'll bet you she'll come around him 
with her sofkly ways — ^and he's blind, so he can't 
see how her eyes snap sometimes. I see just 
how it wiQ be I She'll come it over him, and 
he'll think she's awful sweet and good ; so he'll 
talk Pa and Ma into scolding me, and there'll be 
the old Harry to pay ! Come, boys I its my last 
chance ! let's celebrate ! IVe got a little cannon 
buried, somewhere — I shan't tell where — and 
we'll have it out ba5k of the school-house here, 
and have first rate times !" 

So zealous was that Saturday afternoon's cele- 
bration, that it resulted in an unwelcome sur- 
prise to its projector, who, feeling his honor 
compromised by the failure of the cannon to " go 
oflf" at the proper moment, proceeded to blow 
the coal, at the priming, into life, the natural 
consequence being very uncomfortable bodily 
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seDsations, and a general destitation of bair 
about poor Tom's eyes and head. The only con- 
solation which this accident afforded him — ^the 
hope that it would prevent Miss Huntington's 
dreaded coming — ^was spoiled by his mother, 
who sent to his teacher, with the news of Tom's 
misfortune, the request that it need not interrupt 
her planned change of boarding-place. So he 
spent the hours of Monday in wholesome medi- 
tation on the past and apprehension in regard to 
the future— Miss Huntington figuring chiefly 
in both. 

As Margaret had never seen any member of 
Mr. Sawyer's family except the redoubtable Tom, 
she looked forward with curious interest to her 
first meeting with the household. 

As she approached the house on Monday 
evening, she was agreeably impressed by the 
contrast between the external appearance of Mr. 
Sawyer's fiirm-house and its surroundings, and 
that of Mr. Watson. The barns were on a less 
magnificent scale than that in which the latter 
gloried, but neat and substantial, while the house 
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itself was ample and attractive, with its air of 
generous comfort. 

Immediately after Margaret* had presented 
herself at its door, she was surrounded by a bevy 
of rosy-cheeked, strong-armed women, whose re- 
markable resemblance to each other hopelessly 
confused her in regard to the personal identity of 
each. Mrs. Sawyer was only distinguishable 
from her daughters -on account of her greater ro- 
tundity and less steady gait, for her face was as 
smooth and &ir, and her motions as active, as at 
sixteen. 

As for the internal arrangements of the house, 
its main apartments were two great kitchens, 
opening into each other. These were the every- 
day home of the family, while the " East-room" 
was condemned to darkness and desertion during 
three hundred and sixty days of the year, where 
the perpetual weeper in purple over the inviting 
monument in cross-stitch, eyed disdainftilly the 
ample sampler on the opposite wall, — the work of 
the same fair hands (those of Mrs. Sawyer in her 
maidenhood ), at an earlier stage of ornamental 
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development Aside fix)m these there were intro- 
duced here and there, to fill up the odd comers, 
various little bed-rooms and "Grandpa's room," 
but these were only incidental happenings, with 
out architectural design. 

Ever since Margaret's life at Watson's Woods 
began, she had found Monday her most trying 
day. Having passed the Sunday at the parson- 
age, resuming her old habits of thought and as- 
sociation, it was a hard struggle every Monday 
morning, to bring herself back into the line of 
duty in the old school-room ; and this, in addition 
to the usual &tigue of her charge, made the un- 
ceasing hurry and bustle of a iarm-house at the 
approach of a meal-time, almost unendurable to 
her. 

She was wearied and confused by the very 
kindnesses which . the bustling, good-natured 
fiimily manifested, and her first glance into the 
quiet room to which at last she was shown, on 
asking to see her sick pupil, brought her a sen- 
sation of rest. 

A cotton carpet, a table and chairs, with an 



I 
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ambitious Map of the U. S. upon the wall, these 
would almost have completed the inventory of 
its furniture, and yet her first impression was of 
something much more than this, and well it migljt 
have l^een ; for, seated in his old arm-chair, with 
face turned eagerly toward the outer door, which 
opened upon a gentle slope, smooth and rounded, 
more like the dimpled surface of the mother 
eountry, than the rugged, hill-crowded scenery ofr 
the vicinity, was an old man who might have 
personated Oincinnatus, the Grand old Eoman. 

If he apprehended in any degree the quiet 
beauty of the scene toward which his eyes were 
directed, it was by means of other organs of sense, 
for these were sightless. 

As Margaret entered, he turned quickly, rec- 
ognizing the unfamiliamess of the step, and half 
rose from his seat. She hastened to him, and 
said, " Mrs. Sawyer sent me here to find my friend 
Tommy ; I am Miss Huntington, the teacher." 

"You are welcome, my young friend," said 
the old man in a soft, equable voice, very unlike 
the restless, animated tones which came to their 
ears, somewhat mufBed from the kitchen. 
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Thanking him, as she looked with reverence 
on his noble, massive fece, she hastened to the 
old-fashioned ** Settee cradle," which was the 
temporary couch of the little fellow, who had been 
the anxiety, if not the terror, of all his friends, 
ever since ho left his present receptacle for the 
first time, on attaining to the dignity of a trundle- 
bed. It was a very ignominious position for 
such an important character as he was accustomed 
to be regarded by himself and others, to lie in a 
baby's cradle ; but he preferred this to the only 
alternative, — banishment to a room most remote 
from the active life of the house. 

Another misfortune of his position, in addition 
to the mortification of flesh incident to the forced 
occupancy of such a piece of ftirniture, was his 
exposure to admonition and advice from his 
grandfather, the only human being toward whom 
he had ever manifested the least reverential awe. 
But to all this he had exposed himself for the 
reason before mentioned ; and he was further in- 
fluenced by the secret persuasion that the dreaded 
" school-ma'am " would hardly venture into the 
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dulnees, as he estimated enjoyment, of " QraDd* 
pa's room." 

His sensations were anything but joyful as he 
saw her, contrary to his expectations, perfectly 
at home, and evidently quite inclined to remain. 

Margaret spoke tenderly and encouragingly 
to him, and while he was schooling himself to re- 
ceive a "blowing up" for his powder experi- 
ments, accompanied by an enumeration ( for his 
grandfather's benefit ) of his sins and omissions 
at school, she went on instead, in a very familial^, 
pleasant way, giving him the history of the hap- 
penings of the day. 

"Don't you believe," said he confidentially, to 
Ben Watson, who came in after tea to see him — 
*' Don't you believe, she told me just the things 
I wanted to know — just as if she'd been one of 
you fellows." 

Still Tom was ill at ease, nervous from the ef- 
fects of the accident, and excited by the stories 
with which his grandfather had been entertain- 
ing him; but one by one his prejudices melted, 
and his fears vanished, until, when the summons 
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to the tea-table came, he was talking quite com- 
fortably with the fearful guest. 

As Mr. Sawyer and Margaret passed out fix>m 
the peaceful quiet of his room into the great 
kitchen with its long narrow table, about which 
were gathered the family, — sons and daughters, 
workmen and women, — in the most Democratic 
order of arrangement, all talking at once in a 
loud but not unpleasant way, it seemed like a 
scene of a different world. 

The grace at this table was very unlike that 
which she had been obliged to hear mumbled 
in irreverent haste by Mr. Watson, for inat- 
tention was impossible when the old man 
bowed his head and gave thanks, in clear, dis- 
tinct tones. 

Margaret, inwardly congratulated herself that 
her position at this table was in its quietest cor- 
ner, under the wing of her venerable friend, else 
the jollity and confusion which prevailed would 
have utterly distracted her. As it was, looking 
upon the scene from the outside, it was interest- 
ing to her in its novelty and good-natured excite- 
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ment But she was glad when the meal was 
over; and, begging the privilege of carrying in to 
poor Tom his supper-tray, completed her conquest 
by successfully begging for him a cup of honest 
tea in place of the mild compound of milk and 
hot water with which he was usually afficted. 

But she soon turned her attention exclusively 
to Mr. Sawyer the elder^ to whose entertainment 
she was left by the busy women of the family, 
with many apologies. He was the first old man 
she had ever been associated with ; and she real- 
ized for the first time the justice and beauty of 
Mountford's sayings about the public benefaction 
of a Christian old age. His active life had been 
characterized by a noble, well-directed public 
spirit (too rare in our dear old State I) — and now 
that age and infirmity clogged his physical ener- 
gieSj his heart still devised liherol things^ and the 
little property which he had retained in his own 
hands, after dividing their inheritance among his 
children, was expended in forwarding projects 
of benevolence at home and abroad. Chief of 
all, he had in possession that divine gift, precious 
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and rare — a young heart — which warded off the 
querulousness and moroseness of a Christless old 
age, and made him the pride and joy of the in- 
telligent young people of the town. 

The conversation between Mr. Sawyer and 
Margaret turned naturally to the school, and the 
efforts she had made to awaken a new interest in 
their studies. She poured out her youthful in- 
dignation in regard to the indifference which the 
district had so far manifested toward these 
attempts and their results, and found in Mr. 
Sawyer intelligent and ready sympathy. 

** Perhaps you will think me imp^tinent, Mr.. 
Sawyer," she said at last, " but I am exceedingly 
puzzled to understand how such universally- 
diffused intelligence can consist with such a 
sadly deficient school-system. I have been' 
struck by the thought evinced in the ordinary 
conference-room exhortations, and have often 
spoken of this at the paisonage, with wonder 
and admiration. The grammar may be some- 
times defective, and the utterance may pot be 
fluent, but there is always thought To be sure, 
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I can not speak comparatively of this, for I have 
had little knowledge of religions meetings else- 
where, and was never before in the country for 
so long a time — ^but it is certainly very notice- 
able." 

" Yes, my dear, I think you are right. Two 
years ago I spent the winter with my son, who 

preaches in ; and I told him, when we 

were walking home together from one of his 
evening meetings, that they were very well-con- 
ducted, fine meetings, but I wanted to have some- 
body from old Killington get up and say, * I've 
been a-thinking to-day ' — and th«n talk as if he 
had been thinking. And yet as you say, we are 
quite asleep in regard to our schools, — ^but tiiey 
are a little better than when I was a boy ; still, 
we must look out of our schools for our edu- 
cating forces. I have rather a fenciful theory 
tiiat there is more original, earnest thought in 
those who are born and nurtured among moim- 
tains, than dwellers in a plain land possess — ^less 
energy of action, and less smartness^ but greater 
mental power. Then we have an able ministry, 
17* • 
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whose preaching fixes itself raore firmly and 
effectively, than in a commercial or manufac- 
turing community with its thousand interests and 
distractions, — ^and our Sunday hearings leaven 
our week-day thought. Besides this, everybody 
among us reads — ^not always wisely, but con- 
stantly. You haven't been about enough among 
us to see this. I can think of very few families 
in our vicinity which do not see at least once in 
the week, the Tribune or Times^ whUe agricul- 
tural journals are gaining more and more patron- 
age, and religious weeklies, though not taken as 
generally and prized as highly as they ought to 
be, are read in many of our houses. We have a 
paper of our own of this last class, which is in 
my estimation most wise and reliable, while at 
the same time it has a remarkable freshness and 
vigor. I believe that such a religious paper 
as our "Chronicle," read thoughtfully and 
thoroughly through the fifty-two weeks of a year, 
would be an antidote for the worst educational 
system which ever existed. We are sadly.defi- 
cient in public Libraries to be sure, but we con- 
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trive in various ways to get hold of some new 
and more old books, so that with these and our 
newspapers and magazines, we know pretty well 
what is going on in the world." 

"And yet," said Margaret, "I have heard 
Kizzie Griswold say, that reading and study are 
regarded as of secondary importance; and she 
confessed that she had been so far influenced by 
popular opinion, as to have caught herself more 
than once, shuffling away the book or newspaper 
which she happened to have in hand, and seizing 
a broom or a piece of sewing, when she saw one 
of her father's parishioner's coming, lest it should 
be thought that the minister had an idle daugh- 
ter I And I don't think this feeling is confined 
to Vermont or New England. I am ashamed to 
say I have but recently begun to interest myself 
in people generally, so as to care to notice what 
their habits and tastes are ; but it seems to me 
that almost everywhere a woman is considered 
idle unless occupied with some labor connected 
with the round of the household's demands* 
Isn't it so, sir?" 
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"It is too true — ^too true. It is an ancient 
delusion which has uqw life— and I am some* 
times afraid immortality — ^poured into its veins 
by the spasmodic pulsations of every Woman's 
Rights convention. Woman is there seen so out 
of joint with her nature, and her rights are so 
exaggerated and her demands so irrational, that 
the real advance of womanhood, in its noblest 
qualities and possibilities, is retarded. But inas- 
much as I am a Christian and not a Turk, I 
maintain that each woman has a right to a soul 
(including mind) at least equal in importance to 
the body ; — and if that person who disregards' the 
necessities of the physical nature, — cleanliness, 
exercise and refreshment — has a narrow escape, 
if any, from breaking the Sixth commandment- 
then she who hides away her soul in some out-of- 
the-way comer of her being, giving it nothing 
to do but devise work for the body, except now 
and then a bit of more appropriat-e exercise on a 
Sunday, is not honoring her Heavenly Father, 
and is pursuing a course of wholesale theft, for 
which I am sure she will not be held guiltless 
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iosy the Father of her spirit. But it is a great 
and involved subject. I am as fond of a well- 
ordered house as anybody ; and I like it managed 
by a tidy woman, skilftd in superintending or 
making (as her means allow) the preparations 
for well-cooked and well-served meals. But 
while she neglects none of these things, I want 
the woman who presides to be quite as conscien- 
tious in r^ard to her spiritaal and mental 
duties. I want to have her speak of not having 
re^ the last paper with as much shame as she 
would of not having the ironing out of the way 
the* first part of the week. Perhaps you will 
think that T am out of my sphere, — that a man 
has no right to talk about a woman's doings 
and (mghts; but I have been an old man, these 
ten years at least, and my blindness has confined 
• me closely ; so I have been at home here, or else 
about among my other children, and I have seen 
— I call it seeing in my way — ^and heard and 
guessed at a great many things in this connec- 
tion. I know all about the wearisome details of 
a- working-woman's occupation, particularly in 
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fJBLrm-life. I should be more likely to assent 
than give Darby's unsympathetic retort to 
Joan's melancholy declaration, " Woman's work 
is never done " — ^but after all, I have rarely seen 
a woman so unhappily situated that she could 
not by skilful planning secure time each day for 
thoughtful reading — not a hurried catching up 
of book or paper while the broom is suspended 
in mid-air, but a deliberate, systematic mental 
exercise, as much planned and considered as the 
sweeping and mending." ^ 

" Mrs. Watson sympathizes with you in this," 
said Margaret. 

" Yes, indeed, she does, and is herself an ex- 
emplification of my theory. It is not possible 
that any woman can have more to struggle 
against than she has in her determined efforts to 
secure her daily portion of mental improvement, 
and she is a noble example of what conscientious, 
earnest purpose can accomplish, The last time 
she came to see me I thought her a little dis- 
heartened. She was afraid that there had been 
a feilure somewhere, either in her object or in 
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the course she had pursued, in order to reach 
it. She said, * I have helped the children to 
acquire a taste for reading, and have conquered 
the time for them to indulge it every day, but 
I am afraid all that has been so gained amounts 
to no more than a temporary relief from the 
constant pressure of irksome labor ; they have 
no opportunities of comparing what they read 
with actual life, or of fixing it and giving it life 
by friction with other minds. I have been 
afraid, sometimes, that it made us taciturn and 
morose, and that the time so spent might better 
have been devoted to other purposes than in 
creating tastes to be shocked and crushed.' I 
told her that she didn't see the end yet ; that she 
might be sure she had led these children into 
the right path, and that the way would open 
up clearer and clearer. There is a noble man 
hidden in Reuben, and a noble woman not fully 
developed in Faith ; and it will not be many 
months, I believe, before she will have the bles- 
sedness of seeing how she has forwarded their 
growth." 
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" Oh, Mr. Sawyer I I must tell you my plan 
fi>r Faith ! ^' ex<daimed Margaret 

" Certainly you must." 

" Do you know what she wants to make of 
herself?" 

'^All that she is capable o^ or what is the 
same thing, all that Gtod wants of her." 

" Yes, sir ; but do you know what sphere she 
chooses ? " 

" A missionary's ? " 

" No, sir — a teacher's; and I think her quali- 
ficaticHis very superior ; but the question is, how 
can she be gotten out of that hard father's hands. 
We formed a grand conspiracy against him, and 
succeeded in gaining his permission to a plau 
for i*eading French with me every day; but 
whether we can bring more out of him remains 
to be seen. Faith is gaining courage, however, 
by this little concession, and says she shall oflfer 
to buy herself paying so much a week for lier 
time, rather than to delay longer, or have any 
unkind feding on her father's part. I have 
written to friends in regard to a situation for her. 
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and hope to hear of oue soon that will be suf- 
ficiently advantageous to overcome her fether's 
scruples." 

" Then it is a far-away school she is to have? 
I hoped, for our sakes and the interests of the dis- 
trict, that she might take your place, if you must 
leave us at the close of this term ; but of course 
she could not aflford to give her time (particularly 
if she is obliged to pay a round sum for it in the 
first place,) for the mere pittance we allow our 
teachers here. Oh, when shall we wake up to 
the importance of offering a sufficient remuner- 
• ation to attract well-qualified teachers, and retain 
them term after term and year after year, instead 
of tossing the children from hand to hand — and 
often green hands at that? But I have tired 
you out, I know, with my querulous talk ; and 
as for poor Tommy, he has taken refuge in sleep, 
hasn't he?" 

" I am only too happy to find sympathy in a 

subject about which I have been feeling very 

strongly for these last weeks. As for Tommy, he 

tried to appear interested in our conversation for 

18 
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a long time, but he gave over the straggle long 
ago. I wish I could, find the way to his heart ; 
I think it is a noble one if the right appeal 
should be made to it." 

" Yes, I hope so ; but ' ftin' is his master now, 
and I have been afraid he would try you very 
much. He is our baby here, and we have in- 
dulged his mischief-loving propensities too much. 
But, Miss Huntington, you must promise me you 
will not let me prose so long to you again while 
you are with us. If you see me on the way to 
it, just take up a book and begin to read to me, 
and I shall be glad enough to listen. Tom, who 
isn't specially fond of performing this office for 
me, rids himself of many a scolding by inter- 
posing the shield of a book between us. Good- 
night, Miss Huntington, — ^you will always be 
welcome in " Grandpa's roonL" 



CHAPTER XIII. 

MABGUUET'S BREAKFAST-TABLB OSATIOV. 

< For till you all aj^ee, 
I fear the Uttie children 
Will plagae both you and me 1 " 

The next morning while at the breakfast- 
table, Margaret addressed Mr. Sawyer, the 
younger, (making no little effort before she 
could send her voice down the long table, at 
whose foot he sat). " I hope Tommy, who 
seems very bright this morning, will be well ' 
enough to go ^back into his classes before the 
week is over. - I shall want him very much on 
Saturday, for we shall try and get up an exer- 
cise in declamation and composition, in a small 
way, and shall want you to come in and spend 
the morning with us and see how the. children 
are getting on." 

Mr. Sawyer's round, good-natured face length- 
ened, and his eyes opened with amazement ; but 

(207) 
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at last it occurred to him tliat possibly his 

strange young guest intended a joke, — so drop- 
ping his knife and fork he laughed long and 
lustily, in which he was accomp mied by his en- 
tire femily, Maiigaret, herself, finally joining 
them, unable longer to resist the contagion, al- 
though utterly ignorant of the subject of their 
mirth. When all had recovered their sobriety, 
Margaret said, — 

" And now you must tell what was the fun in 
my question." 

"Why, wasnH it fun, Miss Huntington? you 
didn't really think &ther would leave his work 
'and go a visiting schools, did you?" 

"Why, why not?" asked 
antly, but with a tone of surprise? 

" Why, bless you," said Mr. Sawyer, " IVe 
got, beside' all my regular work, three acres of 
wheat crying for the cradle, and the weather is 
lowery; besides, Tom's two-year-old colt must 
begin to be doing something for a living, and 
•there's a man coming the last of the week to 
, break him, and I want to keep my eye on him. 
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every minute of the time; for you see, Miss 
Huntington, if a colt an^t broke just so, the 
horse has to pay for it ; if he has any tantrums 
left in him, its the ruination of him for always ; 
beside, this one of Tom's ia the high-spiritesi 
creature you ever saw, and Jim Brown is ratheir 
a green hand at breaking colts." 

Mr. Sawyer's chief resemblance to his father 
consisted in a like broad, loving nature, but in 
the son this was exercised without discrimina- 
tion, and undirected by the keen sense and 
kindly wisdom which governed the father. Had 
Mr. Sawyer the elder been present, Margaret 
would have left to him the task of turning his 

•'s ar^lQien^h|kick upon himself; but he was 
more Tielpless-- than usual, and confined to his 
room, so Margaret courageously determined that 
the twO'Cdged sword which her host had furnish- 
ed to her hand, should not be idle. 

**But what of Tommy himself, all this time, 

Mr. Sawyer? While his colt is guarded so 

anxiously against forming bad habits — cared for 

so particularly, and taught the way he should go 

18* 
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so conscientiously, how do you know what 
Tommy may be learning or losing under the 
training of such a * green hand' of a teacher as I 
surely am ?" 

" Why, Miss Huntington," answered Mr. 
Sawyer, somewhat sobered and startled: "I 
am sure Mr. Griswold wouldn't send us a teacher 
who didn't know her business — an'd certainly he 
would't give us one who would teach the children 
anything bad; and even if such a thing should 
happen, why, Tom isn't in school only six hours 
a day, and if he brings home sltij bad things, we 
can see them, and break him of them after- 
wards." ^ •^^ 

" Yes, and you can drive yoi]^''colt afterjvaro^ 
yourself, after he has been badly broken, and 
correct all his bad habits, and make him into a 
model horse, can't j^ou? by expending a dozen 
times the amount of time and patience which 
would have been required had you trained him 
to your mind at first. I am sure you can do 
this much more easily than you can root out im- 
pressions and alter habits which a boy acqxiires 
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at school. You must forgive me for speaking 
so earnestly and plainly, but there I have been 
in that school-room, day after day, dealing with 
children who are vastly more to this neighbor- 
hood, and the world, than all the horses in exist- 
ence, and the cattle on all the hills, and yet not 
one individual has looked in to see whether I 
had the requisite feculty and qualifications for 
teaching his children properly, or whether I was 
governing them righteously or unjustly. Of 
course Mr. Griswold's recommendation could 
only testify his belief that I knew eriGugh to teach 
a school, and, so far as his knowledge of my 
character went, that I would not wilfully injure 
the scholars in any way. But that is as far as his 
official duty goes ; — then I think the parent's obli- 
gation begins, to watch the school, not with a 
spirit of fault-finding, nor to interfere recklessly 
with the .teacher's management of the school, but 
to see that no wrong is done, and that the really 
faithful, conscientious teacher may know that 
the parents, and all in the neighborhood, have 
an interest in her, and in her work ; that they 
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appreciate her attempts to instruct their childr^ 
syrapathiise with her in her trials and discourage- 
ments, and rejoice in her successes. I now begin 
to understand something of Mr. Gris wold's feeling 
in regard to the help which a minister receives in 
his work, when he hears the open expression oi 
the confidence and appreciation of his people, 
I used to think, when he would* come in from 
his study sometimes, while I was at the parson* 
age, and say, with rather a grave face: *Do 
you suppose the people here like to hear me 
preach?' why, he ought to be sure they do; 
he would hear the contrary opinion very quick- 
ly, did it prevail — ^and even if they do not like 
to hear him, he must know his sermons arc 
worth their liking, and he ought to be satisfied 
with the consciousness that he is doing his best 
for their good. But now I have learned better. 
I am sure one cannot work comfortably and 
hopefully without something more than this. It 
is hard work being enthusiastic all by one's sel£ 
If nobody joins you, you get dispirited, and 
finally carelesa But I am ashamed of myself 
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and of my long speech," exclaimed Margaret, 
and her face burned with the recollection of how 
vehepaently she had been talking. " But I feel 
so strongly on the subject that I could not be 
still any longer. I don't ask this sympathy and 
encouragement for myself — ^I am only filling the 
teacher's place temporarily — ^I shall soon leave; 
but I do hope you will take care to have your 
next teacher understand that she is an object of 
interest to you ; that you haven't put her away 
into the little black school-house, to work on from 
morning till night, day after day, forgotten by 
everybody, — ^but that you remember where she is, 
and what she is doing, and how she is doing — 
and that you are ready to advise her, if she goes 
wrong, and to say * God speed you,' if she is 
right." 

"You're a good girl. Miss Huntington," ex- 
claimed Mr. Sawyer, admiringly ; and bringing 
his heavy fist to the -table, by way of emphasis, 
added : " I'm ashamed of myself, and of all my 
neighbors ; and wife and I will go down to the 
school-house n Saturday, if it takes a leg!" 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THB LEATSN WOBKIKO. 



" So should ve lire tlutt erery hoar 
Hay die a« diet the nfttaral flower^ 
A Mlf-revtylng thing of pover ; 
That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and Aitnre meed." 



Again and again went Margaret to Mrs. 
Temple's, always counterfeiting the frank, easj 
air of one who ia sure of a welcome, while her 
heart all the while misgave her. But step by 
step she won her way over the suffering girVs 
prejudices to he/ jonfidence, until there was no 
more need of seeming, the heart was open to her. 
Then it was that she began to see how grave a 
responsibility she had taken upon herself. She 
had won the right of entrance where all else 
were excluded, and she stood in awe at the 
thought, Perhaps to me may be given the privi- 
lege of opening the door, so that the Master may 

[214] 
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enter in and take possession! The one Name 
was often spoken in their conversations, but its 
saving health was not as yet made known. 

One afternoon after this relationship between 
Margaret and Susan Temple had been establish- 
ed, there came a sudden, impatient knock at the 
school-room door, which the child whom partial 
fortune had placed nearest, darted to open, and 
announced Reuben Watson, waiting to see Miss 
Huntington. Margaret hastened out, and was 
frightened by Reuben's agitated manner and 
troubled face. Her first eager inquiry, "What 
is it? What is the matter?" was answered, 
" Nothing — only I must talk with you a little 
while," — when she hastened back into the school- 
room; and leaving her class in charge of the 
. oldest scholar, and appointing each child monitor 
over himself, and over no one beside, she return- 
ed to her visitor, greatly curious and anxious as 
to what his visit could portend. 

" You frightened me sadly, Rueb^i. I thought 
nothing but a dreadful accident coidd take you 
from the field on such a Hunny afternoon as this.'' 
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" But, Mifls Margaret, Susie sent for me I " 
"Did she? Oh, I am so thankful I " 
" Yes ; she sent me a little note, and I told 
lather I must go. He did everything but swear 
at me — ^and Vm afraid I did'nt leave that out 
when I answered him, — ^bufl was crazy ; I told 
him she was dying, and nothing but her own 
Mrill should keep me from her; I told him, too, 
that my time was my own, and had been this 
long time, and if he said another word to 
prevent me from going, I would cut loose from 
him forever ;— but its Susie I wanted to talk to 
you about: I found her dreadfully calnii — as 
calm as death. She held this little .Testament in 
her hand ; and when I began to tell her a little 
of all I have felt these months that she has 
refttsed to see me, — how I had longed after her 
all these cruel days, she said, * Oh, Reuben, don't 
talk about human love ! Why, here is love 
worth the having! Christ's love! and you must 
have it It is'nt for me — ^it is too late for that — 
too late ; but I want you to love Him — and work 
for Him ! ' I can't make you understand how 
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she talked. I am afraid her mind is aflfected by 
all her trials. Wh}^, she said the most dreadful 
things about herself as calmly as if she had been 
talking about a strange person! — I couldn't 
divert her at all, nor make her listen to anything 
I tried to. say about ourselves. She seemed to 
have forgotten everything but this one idea of 
hers that I must be a Christian, and I had to 
leave her just as I found her — I didn't dare stay 
longer. She said as I came away, ' I shall pray 
for you night and day, Reuben, till I die ! ' Oh, 
do go and see her. Miss Huntington I you have 
more influence with her than any one beside. 
She would never have seen me again, I believe, 
if it had not been for you I" 

"But, Reuben, what do you want me to do for 
her when I see her? Shall I tell her not to 
care whether you are a Christian or not ! not to 
pray for you ? " 

*^ Oh, Miss Huntington, it is her love I want ! 
It is only for a little while I can have it, and then 
the rest of life will be a burden and a cui'se ! " 

" But, Reuben, she wants you to have a love 
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that will outlast her love and even her memory, 
— 3, love that will make your life rich and glori- 
ous, with the loss of all things beside I" 

*'0h, but I want her I "—and he, blinded by 
tears, turned over the pages of the little book. 
"See, here are her pencil marks! She read 
passage after passage to me that -spoke of ChrLst, 
and then marked the verses and made me 
promise I would read them again for myself 
before I went to sleep — Sleep !— But do go and 
see her to-night I and don't let her talk in that 
dreadful way about herself !" 

Margaret promised to go immediately to 
Susan, at the close of school — ^and with a word 
of comfort to Reuben, aiid her entreaty added to 
Susie's that he would read thoughtfully the 
precious little book which was now only dear 
to hiiA from appreciation with his earthly love. 
She went back to her post, to find a degree of 
order from the self-control which each child had 
exercised, which satisfied her of the wisdom of 
her choice between one monitor for the school, 
^nd a monitor for mfih tcholair. 
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Margaret found Susan, at night, in the same 
state of unnatural calm of which Beuben had 
spoken. She hardly gave time for hearing and 
answering the incjuiries rjlative to her bodily 
health, before she said " But, Margaret, do you 
think I shall hurt Reuben if I pray for him ? 
I know there is no hope for me — ^but he must be 
a Christian 1 Will God hear the prayers of such 
a one as I ! I am willing to die and leave my 
life a failure — an utter failure — if I can leave 
dear Reuben in the right way. I have been 
talking to him this afternoon, but I couldn't make 
him forget me ; I must get out of his way, and 
then he will see Christ perhaps — but I should 
like to see this before I die ! " 

" Susie, dear, lead the way I Just put your 
own heart into Christ's hands, and then you can 
guide him the betters— and be happy, iu Christ, 
together ! " 

The poor girl sRook her head with a half- 
pitying smile, but sad as the grave. " Oh, you 
don't understaodl it iatoo kte for that I have 
been fighting against Ood all my life. I didn't 
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know it, — ^I thought I was struggling bravely 
against oppressive circumstances ; but it wus the 
blessed God all the while, who was only trying to 
make me see and follow out his plan? But it is 
dreadful Margaret, to see how He has left me 
now ! I know all this, and yet I haven't a particle 
of feeling! " and as she said this her tears fell 
like rain, and her whole frame trembled — " not 
a particle of feeling for myself! " 

" Feeling 1 *' why, Susie, you have enough, 
more thaix enough ; all He asks is that you should 
see that you need Him and must have Him — 
only feel that, and He will do the rest! " 

" Margaret, dear, don't waste your words in 
talking about me — it is of no use; perhaps if 
you had come to Killington earlier — but it is use- 
less to say * perhaps' — ^I want you now to give all 
your sti^ngth to Eeuben ; ^o pray for him and 
talk to him. Just let me read you the passages 
I marked for him, and see if you think they are 
the right ones for him 1 Wont Mr. Griswold 
come and see me? I want to talk to him about 
Reuben." 
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Mai^aret's heart leaped at this, for she had aa 
almost superstitious reliance on Mr. Griswold's 
power of awakening and guiding religious 
thought 

" If we have no opportunity of sending for 
him before, he will be up on Saturday for me, — r 
and he always stops at your gate to inquire about 
you, you know ; and just tell your mother to 
ask him in then.'' 

This caused Susan a struggle ; but she finally 
said, — "If you will please tell mother, and then 
ask her not to say anything to me about it, it 
would be so much easier for me. I find my 
strength of endurance grows less every day. 
Just feel there! '' and taking Margaret's hand in 
hers she pressed it above her heart, which bound- 
ed to and fro as if eager to snap its bonds — 
** Hush ! hush ! poor heart 1" said she — " it is only 
for a little longer I a little longer 1 " 

"You must not talk any more, darling; let 
nae help you to the bed, and then I will read to 
you." 

She read purposely in a low, monotonous, 
19* 
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soothiDg tone, yerses wboae musical flow and 
smoothness was undisturbed by stirring thought; 
read until the painfully hurriedrespiration became 
less frightful, and the lustrous eyes closed in a 
sleep which was as nearly rest as she could 
know. 

It was evening when she returned to Mr. 
Sawyer's ; and going first, as she invariably did 
on coming in, to her old Mend's room, she heard 
his voice, but supposed he might be repeating 
verses of Scripture and choice old hymns which 
he had harvested in his youth against this day 
of darkness, and which were now his joy and 
strength. But as she listened longer she found, 
that his words were those of earnest supplication 
for another; and, aided by the lingering light of 
the clear summer evening, and by the eager 
hope excited by various expressions of the 
prayer, she recognized in the figure bowed by 
the old man's side, Reuben Watson. She could 
hardly restrain oiatward demonstration of her 
joy at the thought that Susie's verses were doing 
their work — that the Spirit had taken the things 
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of OlirUt, from them, and was showing them 
unto him. She hastened to her own room to 
a dd her prayers to theirs, and give thanks. 

But she was not destined to undisturbed quiet : 
there came an emphatic knock at the door, which 
being opened admitted Tommy Sawyer, the 
solemnity of a groat purpos3 trying in vain to 
obtain a firm hold on his comical visage, with 
which it was most unfamiliar. The depilatory 
process through which he had just passed did 
not add to the gravity of the impression his ap- 
pearance produced; and altogether, Margaret, 
in spits of the serious thoughtful ness of her mood, 
found the queer little figure too much for her, 
and laughed outright. This did not at all dis- 
concert her visitor, ( who had so far recovered 
from his accident as to be able to go where he 
pleassd, but whose pleasure had not been as yet 
to return to school in his shorn plight, lest he 
should find his heroship departed like " Sam- 
son when his hair was lost.") He seemed rather 
to interpret the laugh as an expression of joy 
at his call, and walking in, seated himself on 
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Mai^aret's trunk, which happened to be the tall- 
est article in the room. 

Margaret snuffed her candle in honor of her 
guest's arrival, and then seated herself in silent 
wonder as to what was to come. 

After waiting a proper length of time for Mar- 
£^aret to take the initiative in conversation, he 
graciously assumed the burden himself. ** Grand- 
pa and Reuben Watson have been having an 
awful time down stairs — ^awful" — shaking his 
liead suggestively. " ReuVs been taking on like 
everything, and Graudpa, he's worked over him, 
praying and talking, and one thing and another, 
till he's got him to feeling a little better." 

The exclamation of surprise and inquiry which 
he had anticipated from his hostess, did not fol- 
low this remarkable communication. Margaret 
said nothing, because she did not know whM to 
say. But obviously her visitor's special object 
was not yet fulfilled, for he made no movement 
toward departure ; and after examining with his 
eyes every individual object in the room, he. 
finally fixed them very attentively and curiously 
upon Margaret herself. 
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After enduring this for some time, she said, 
laughingly,— 

"Well, Tommy, what is it?" 

" Be you near-sighted, Miss Huntington?" 

" J.re you near-sighted, you mean to ask," 

" Oh no, / an't— but be youV 

" I was correcting your grammar. Tommy ; you 
have learned better than to use * b3' in that way." 

"Oh well, 1 know — ^but then grammar in books 
and grammar out is diflferont, you see ; but are 
you near-sighted. Miss Huntington ?" 

" No, not at all. 1 believe I am unu sually far* 
sighted." 

" Phew 1 " whistled Tommy ; but immediately 
corrected this breach of decorum with a violent 
cough. After meditating a moment he seemed 
to take heart again. " Well, about how far can 
you see ? — as fer say, as across our school-room?" 

" Oh yes, indeed, Tommy ! I can see very dis- 
tinctly the third seat in the back row of benches," 

Tommy blushed to the eyes at this unmis- 
takable indication of his own place in school ; 
but recovering himself said admiringly, " Well, 
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then, all IVe got to say is, you've got a first-rate 
temper I " 

'* No, Tommy, I am afraid T haven't that, but 
I hope I am learning to control the temper I 
have, a little. Besides that, Tommy, what can I 
say to a boy that knows right firom wrong as 
well as I do, land yet for the sake of a little fun 
(and generally it is very, very small fun) does 
wrong? If I scold him, he will think it capital 
fun to mock or laugh at that ; and if I grieve over 
what he has done, why that will be a better joke 
still. Now I think I like fun as well as any- 
body can, but it must be real honest fun, and at 
the right time. That is a poor kind that steals." 

Tom looked indignant. 

" I never did such a thing as that in my life/' 

"Did you ever hear the proverb * Time is 
money?' and in the same sense it is. more than 
money — ^it is goodness, and learning, and every 
thing which is desirable. Doesn't a scholar who 
hinders his companions from studying, and 
himself from improving time that he will want 
by and by f )r a hutidred good purposes, steal?" 
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** But, Miss Huntington, I don't mean anything 
bad; but I think of funny things, and I can't 
help doing 'era. IVe tried two or three times to 
behave better since you came, because, you see, 
you sort of shamed me. I tell you I think you're 
a real lady ! And I kind of thought you saw- 
how I acted, all the time, and pretended not to, 
'cause you thought you'd treat me like a gentle- 
man, and may be I'd be one ; but it's no use to try ! 
It seems as if everything was possessed to upset 
me ; first it's one thing, and then another ! " and 
Tommy's despairing sigh was melancholy to 
hear. 

" Did you ever really try not to be * upset,' as 
you say ? or do you go more than half way to 
meet an opportunity for a joke ?" 

This seemed to be a new idea to Tommy, for 
he devoted several seconds to meditation upon it, 
but when he next spoke, saw fit to change the 
topic of conversation. 

" If I'll go to school to-morrow. Miss Hunting- 
ton, won't you let the boys laugh at me? " 

" Do you want them to laugh ? " 
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**No, no; I say, will you keep 'em from it if 
rilgo?" 

" Let me see. Wliat if little Joseph were to 
come to school with very little hair left on his 
head, and without eyelashes or brows ? Wouldn't 
it be a splendid joke to ask who was his barber, 
and sing after him wherever he went ' He had 
no hair on the top of his head, in the place where 
the hair ought to grow? ' And if little Joseph 
were to look as you do, Tommy, he would look 
very queerly. Your hair is very short, and your 
£EU5eisall in one piece when you shut your eyes." 

" You're too bad, Miss Huntington I " 

"Why nol am I? Isn't it a good joke? I am 
sure I have heard Tom Sawyer laugh at a small > 
er one." 

" Oh dear me I Then I can't go to school any 
more all summer 1 I wish that old cannon was 
in Joppa! I was just beginning to like Arith- 
metic first-rate ; and I Ve picked out lots of pieces 
to speak. Oh dear me !" and poor Tom's face 
knotted into a most sorrowful expression, while 
something very like a choking sob esaaped him. 
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" Then it seems, Tommy, that a joke is a very 
one-sided afifairT' 

" I don't know what you mean." 

" Why, I mean this : what you would consider 
fanny— only play between boys, if you did it 
toward Ben Watson, or Jo, or any other scholar — 
this very thing, when you come to expect it to be 
i*eturned upon you^ becomes a grave affair, and 
you want the school-mistress to protect you 1 " 

"You an't feir !" objected Tommy, swing- 
ing his feet energetically against the trunk. " I 
haven't made fun of any body when anything 
like this happened to 'em — a thing a fellow 
couldn't help!'* 

" Who led the laugh when Elsie Dayton slip- 
ped and fell, as she was carrying the big map 
across the room?" 

** Oh, but she did look so funny. Miss Hunting- 
ton," and Tommy laughed again and again at 
the recollection. " There she lay, as flat as could 
be, with the map of the world covering her all 
up — all but her head, and that stuck up just like 
the North Pole I Oh, it was so funny I " 
20 
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''But did Elsie see the joke? and did jou 
stop laughing when you saw how mortified and 
grieved she was? And when John Brown, who 
grows so fast that his poor mother's fingers can't 
sew fast enough to overtake his long legs and 
arms, — when he came to school with his clothes 
too short at the ancles and wrists, did joa make 
it easy for him when he felt so ashamed and un- 
comfortable ? And when -" 

" Don't, Miss Huntington I please don't tell 
any more — I believe you remember everything I 
But what shall I do?" 

"I will tell you what I wbiUd do, my dear 
boy : I would go to school to-morrow morning 
feeling as bright and cheery as I could, with my 
mind made up to be laughed at a little — and I 
am not sure but I would laugh at myself a little, 
too — ^and then I would go on with my studies 
just as earnestly as I could. If you don't feel 
as if you could bear a big laugh, then you can 
stay in the school-room with me at play-time, 
till they get a little accustomed to seeing you. 
But I should go back to school with the deter- 
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mmation to be ft mftnly, earneftt boy; I don't 
want you to mope and whine, but keep play and 
study separated from each other — play and 
study with dl your might, but don't try to do 
both at once. And most of all, I should try 
and learn, as soon as I could, arithmetic enough 
to work out the Golden Rule — and if your little 
cannon should help you to do this, instead ot 
wishing it * in Joppa,' as you did, you and I, 
and everybody who will ever have to do with 
you, will have t^use to be very thankful that 
it was in the United States of America, and 
in Watson's Woods' district at that. But, dear 
me I it is long after your bed-time, and if you 
don't go soon I shall have no candle to un- 
dress by." 

At this broad hint Tommy slid from oflf the 
trunk, but did not immediately take his leave. 
With great gravity he walked up to Margaret's 
looking-glass, which being small and hung so 
high that even when standing on tip-toe he 
could not get a satisfactory view of himself, he 
climbed into a chair, and with the aid of the 
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lemnant of a candle, proceeded to survey him- 
self solemnly and deliberately — turning and 
twisting, in his determination to see all that was 
to be seen. This self-scrutiny was obviously 
rather humiliating in its results, for Tommy 
sighed out> " I declare I I do look funny, that's 
a &ctl'' but springing down from his post of 
survey, he bravely added, **but 111 try it to- 
morrow 1" and making a flourishing bow with 
his head and hand, as he had been taught to do 
after declamation, he marched out, leaving Mar- 
garet very much amused, but rejoicing in the 
belief that at last Tom Sawyer was won. 



CHAPTER XV. 



OI«D FBIENDS AND NEW. 



(« Take heart ; the Waster builds again I 
A charmed life old Gk)odneBS hath : 
The tares may perish— but the grain 
Is not for death " 



Saturday proved a day of surprises. In the 
first place, the experience-founded prognostica- 
tions of the entire Sawyer household, that it was 
to be a feir day, were ignominiously and hope- 
lessly drowned by a peevish showeriness, which 
it must be confessed was an occasion of rejoicing 
in the innermost recesses of the heart of Mr. 
Sawyer the younger. He was not a man to 
flinch where his word was passed. He would 
have held fast to his promise to Margaret had 
the skies been azure ; but it was comfortable to 
have the day prove good for nothing better than 
going "a visiting," and to have the event by 
which it was to be signalized made less conspic- 
20* (283) 
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U0U8 and startling than if he had left his work* 
men in fields retfdy for harvesting, without their 
chief. Accordingly, with a considerable degree 
of alacrity, he put his choicest span of horses 
into the carryall, as a special hon6r to the 
&yorite Miss Huntington — for it was the pride of 
the neighborhood, and had hith^to been aired 
only on the most unexceptionable of Sundays, 
when neither mud nor dust threatened its per^ 
fections with tarnish ; and being thus leady, he 
waited with admirable patience until his wife 
and oldest daughter could tear themselves away 
from the hundred cares which their novel expe- 
dition required them to leave. At last they 
came, and with them the good old father, who 
ventured out on the same errand, to give pleas- 
ure to his dear young friend. 

A fidthfiil historian must admit, that as they 
drove on, Mr. Sawyer nervously reconnoitered 
the various :^m-houses in search of spectators 
of his "folly," and that when they caught a sight 
of the gaunt form of Mr. Watson, as he stood 
under the shelter of a shed, working awkwardly 
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8t »dme piec^ of repairing, which a tegalat 
mechanic would have done for him for a mere 
triifle, easily and lastingly — the driver applied 
the admonitory whip to his horses with a little 
mope energy than the descending grade and their 
pace demanded ; and also, that as he approached 
the school-house, he was led to made a feint of 
pasdng by, for the benefit of a neighbor who, 
going "down to mill," eyed the establishment, 
inquisitive as to its destination. But finally 
turning a very "short corner," Mr. Sawyet 
bravely drew up before the school-house, depos* 
iting his company, and joining them as soon as 
he had sheltered his horses beneath a hospitable 
shed, to enter upon what he anticipated as th^ 
hardest day's work of his Ufe. But having 
manfully fulfilled his promise, he had virtue's 
reward in actually enjoying the exercises of the 
morning. 

The Sawyers were not the only family whom 
Margaret had exhorted to new activity of inter- 
est in regard to their school, nor were they the 
only ones who had responded by sending repre- 
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flentatLyea. Mis. Temple was there with a criti- 
cal expTession, alert for imperfeetions. Mrs. 
Watson and Hope were there, enjoTing the 
privilege afforded them, bj the generous offer of 
Faith and Cherry to take upon themselves the 
double duties of " baking-day." And, knocking 
timidly, came Joe's mother, at sight of whom a * 
faint titter was heard among a few of the obtuser 
scholars, who had in consequence of this indult> 
gence to witness an exhibition of strange fire in 
Miss Huntington's eyes, which needed no re- 
proving words to deepen its salutary effect 
Margaret brought in the shrinking visitor, with 
no bustling ostentation to draw embarrassing 
attention, but with respectful courtesy, seating 
her between her old friends Mr. Sawyer and Mrs. 
Watson, who gladly welcomed her. 

There was nothing remarkable in the exer- 
cises of the school, and yet the spectators were 
more interested than they would have been had 
the actors been kings and queens. Mrs. Tem- 
ple's sharp features softened into an approach to 
maternal pride at her daughter's success in reci* 
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tations and dialogues. And then Tommy Sawyer 
came out before the desk and declaimed — with 
fewer flourishes and a more subdued style than 
ordinarily — "Absalom," (He had committed 
" Cassabianoa" for this occasion, but it fortu- 
nately occurred to him that it would be quite too 
suggestive of small witticisms, if recited by one 
who bore unmistakable marks of fiery trials, 
and was laid aside for future use.) Who can 
count the tears which the fether and mother 
shed, or describe the pride which Mr. Sawyer's 
countenance expressed, and the fond hopes of 
his good wife's heart, at this boyish display? 
And there was another mother, whose eyes were 
scarcely lifted, and who did not suffer her droop- 
ing face to tell any stories, but whose heart said 
"Thank God!" 

It was very still in the school-room for some 
time after Joseph had finished his precociously- 
expressive recitation of a long poem, which is 
so rare that its partial quotation may not be 
undesirable. It was written years ago at the 
Cape of Gtood Hope. . 
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AFAR IN THE DESEBT. 

• • • • • 
" Afab in fhe deeert I lore to ride, 

With the sQent bnsh^lyoj alone \f^ mj ffide^ 
When the ways of the world oppresa tiie heaf^ 
And Vm tired of ita yanity, yileness, and art ; 
When the wild tarmoil of this wearisome lifii, 
With its scenes of oppression, qorruption, and strife ; 
The proud man's frown, and the base man's fear, — 
The soomet's iangh, and the sufferor^ tear, — 
And malice and meanness, and &laehood and ^7% 
Dispose me to musing and dark melancholy ; 
When my bosom is Aill, and my thoughts are high, 
And my soul ia sick with the bondman's sigh. 
Oh then there is freedom and joy and pride 
A&r in the desert, alone to ride I 
There ia rapture to vault cm. the ehampinn ftao^ 
And to bound away with the eagle's speed, 
With l^e death-lhmght flrdodc in my hand — 
The onlj law of ^ <jbe«ier« }mi 1 

• « • • • 
" Afiur in the d s.rt I love to ride 

WItii the aikiii uoah-boy aione by my ride ; 

Away, away, in the wilderness vaat 

Where the white man's foot hath never passed, 

And the quivered Ooranna, or Bechnan 

Hath rarely crossed with his roving olan : 

A region of emptiuess, howling and drear. 

Which man hath abandoned from famine and fear : 

Where grass, nor herb, nor riirub, takes reoit, 

Save poisonous thorns that pierce the foot ; 

And the bitter melon, for food and drink. 

Is the pUgrim's &re by the 8alt4i^'B Imito ; 
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A region of drought where do river glides^ 
Nor rippliDg brook with oaiered sides ; 
When reedy pool, nor palm-girt fountain. 
Nor shady tree, nor cloud capt mountain, 
Is found to refresh the aching eye : 
But the barren earth and the burning sky. 
And the blank liorison round and round, 
Without a break, without a bound, 
li^pread — roid of living sight or sound. 
And here, while night-winds round me sigh, 
And the stars bum bright in the midnight sky, 
As I sit apart by the desert stone. 
Like Elijah at Horeb's cave, alone, 
A ' still small voice' comes through the wild, — 
Like a father consoling his fretftil child — 
Which baniahea hittemesa, wrath and fear, — 
Saying, * Man is distant, but God is near.^ " 

Old Mr. Sawyer whispered eagerly, " Who. is 
it? who is it? How feelingly he speaks!" and 
jToseph's mother had many grateful words spoken 
to her that morning. 

Mr. Grisw^ld had eoioe for Margaret earlier 
than usual, that he might gratify the children 
by looking on at their little exhibition ; but she 
would not let him remain — ^her heart was too 
full of Susie Temple and her interest ; and Mr. 
Qriawold, rejoicing in the opportunity of seeisig 
the invalid ait laAh^ and when the interi^i^w 
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would be unembarrassed by Mrs. Temple's pres- 
ence, hastened away, bidding Margaret return 
to Mr. Sawyer's, and wait for him there, as he 
might be detained until after the hour of closing 
school. Boom was made for Margaret in the 
ample carryall ; and as they were driving home- 
ward, after Tommy's perfections and. promise 
had been ftdly discussed, Joseph was introduced. 

" I declare I " said Mrs. Sawyer, " I wanted Ui 
hug the poor young creature ! — ^he spoke that 
piece just as if he felt it all over I It made the 
cold chills run over me when he looked up 
every little while and said * alone ! ' " 

" How could you teach him to repeat so feel- 
ingly, and how could he learn and remember so 
long a poem ? " asked the old gentleman. 

" Oh, I had very little to do with it. It is a 
poem I have always admired, and I happened to 
have a copy with me one evening when Joe and 
I were up at the spring together. I felt like 
reading it, and it occurred to me as possible that 
his peculiar organization and circumstances 
might give him an understanding of its simple 
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power beyond his years. So I read it to him, and 
was fairly frightened at the effect it produced. 
I never saw quicker, keener sensibilities than 
his — ^a poor outfit for such a life as his may be ! 
He asked me might he keep the verses to learn. 
I refused at first, for I knew he would over- 
task himself; but it was useless to show him its 
length and difficulties, he only begged the more, — 
so I gave way. He brought back the copy the 
other day, and said, * I know it ; may I speak 
it next Saturday ? ' I was astonished, of course, 
and still more so at our rehearsal, when I saw 
how fiiUy he entered into its spirit. 

"He is a very unusual boy, Mr. Sawyer I" 
said Margaret, turning to the sightless old man. 
" Who will read to you when I am gone ? " 

"I do not know, my dear girl; I have a 
childish sorrow^ sometimes, that you came to our 
house at all, for your morning readings are in- 
expressibly precious to me, and wliat shall I do 
without them I But if God will give me the as- 
surance of His presence, —I can wait His will in 
blindness and silence." 
21 
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"Why, father I Tommy reads first-rate!'' 
ejaculated son and daughter in concert. 

" Oh, yes, Tommy reads very well ; but it is a 
great cross to the active boy, who has so many 
things he wants to do, to sit and read dry books 
to an old man ; and knowing this, I don't enjoy 
it myself; beside this, he skips so to hurry mat- 
ters ! He tried this in his Bible-readings to me, 
and was very much amazed when I found him 
out at once." 

" I shall miss the readings as much as you, 
Mr. Sawyer. I can't bear the thought that they 
must come to an end very soon. The term is 
almost through, and I suppose I must leave your 
house even before that, or the good ladies will 
be in pursuit of me ; but I want to provide you 
with a substitute, — will you give me leave to 
appoint my'sucoessor ? " 

" Certainly, my dear; but where will you find 
one?" 

" In my young friend Joseph. I am sure you 
will find him greatly beyond his years in appre- 
ciation and judgment, while you will be doing 
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him the greatest possible fevor in allowing him 
to feel that he is of use, and that he has in bis 
power the possibility of giving pleasure to an- 
other, — ^and that other, one whom all the town 
respect and love. I cannot bear to go away, 
leaving him as I found him, isolated and forlorn. 
I think intercourse with you would make a new 
creature of him. May he come ? " 

"Certainly, certainly; but why haven't we 
thought of this before I " 

When Mr. Sawyer was passing the Watson's, 
OB his return, his feelings had undergone such a 
tranfiformation that he stopped his horses and 
bailed that individual, still at his amateur car- 
pentering, with " Hallo, there, Watson I Why 
wasn't you down to the school-house this morn- 
ing ? and you committee, too I We're going to 
overhaul matters in the district ! w^ can't have 
anybody in office who don't take an inter- 
est I " — -and with an air of complacent superiority 
he drove on, leaving Mr. Watson to stare after 
him in blank bewilderment as to what was to 
happen next. 
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The sun came out bright and warm in the af- 
ternoon, speedily undoing the troublesome work 
of the rain, so that Mr. Sawyer and his men had 
only half a play-day, but accomplished wonders 
from the impetus received from it. 

Margaret's long waiting for Mr. Griswold was 
pleasantly passed in " Grandpa's room," but 
their readings were frequently interrupted by 
conversation in regard to the probable and pos- 
sible results of the minister's interview with 
Susan Temple ; and when at last he came, he 
was in too great haste to give Mr. Sawyer a ftdl 
account of his visit, saying only, " It looks very 
hopeful, but Susan and Reuben both stand 
where a step will be decisive. Do see them if 
you can, Mr. Sawyer, and be sure and talk with 
our Saviour about them. Margaret shall tell 
you the whole story of my conversations with 
them when she comes back on Monday, for we 
must hasten home, or my sermon wiU suffer. 
What I have seen makes me long to preach 
Christ as I have never done before." 

The homeward drive seemed very short to 
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Margaret, as she listened to Mr, Griswold's re- 
port. He had found Susan unnaturally excited 
from anticipating his visit, and yet she seemed 
to have thought of it only in connection with 
Eeuben, for it was toward him that she insisted 
upon turning every word of instruction or com- 
fort which her visitor uttered. She appeared to 
have no anxiety, hope or fear for herself, but 
poured forth a torrent of loving entreaty in 
Reuben's behalf. 

So eagerly and persistently did she do this, that 
Mr. Griswold, fearing the effect of such passion- 
ate excitement upon her frail body, was obliged 
to humor her desire, and turn his attention 
away from herself, toward the object of her in- 
tense solicitude. Acting upon her wish, he had 
gone to Mr. "Watson's and been so fortunate as 
to find Reuben working by himself about the 
bam. He was ready to listen, as he never had 
been before, to an earnest personal appeal from 
his pastor, who carried his heavenly message 
emphasized by Susan's entreaties. But he was 
anxiously trying to do for himself, and had yet 
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to learn that only by letting go of himself «atife- 
ly, oould he find firm foothold — ^and Christ. He 
wanted to find Jesus, because he had read that 
He was an infinitely sympathizing friend, but 
did not understand the indispensable condition 
upon which such a relationship is to be realized 
— that the soul shall first see Him as its only 
Saviour. Mr. Giiswold did not leare him until 
he had recommended Paul to him as a cou^isel- 
lor — suggesting that there was great sigaifleaniae 
in that figure of his—" The Law is our school- 
master (slave) to bring us to Christ." " For," 
he added, in concluding his aeoount of the inte^* 
view, " Eeuben's vigorous mind will grasp the 
Rant's reasoning, and theie will be a thorou^ 
making over of the man." 

At the post-oflBice Mr. Griswold found varioujsi 
letters, including one for Margaret from her 
fitther, and the Express agent gave into her hand 
a package with Kizzie's address, over which 
there was a great deal of vain speculation before 
and after they reached the parsonage — ^until the 
brilliant suggestion was originated by smne one 
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to the effect that the package once opened might 
explain itself. Several wrappings were taken 
off, revealing a huge white crape shawl, of elabo- 
rate pattern, which being itself unrolled by the 
puzzled recipient, displayed a little homely Bible, 
old and worn, which being at once recognized, 
received a tearful welcome from Kizzie and her 
father and mother. Margaret's look of inquiry 
was at last understood and answered by Kizzie. 

"Why, Margie! it is little May's Bible! 
havn't I told you about my adventure on my 
journey to Quinipiac? about my trunk's burst- 
ing open, and the sailor who righted it for me — 
and my giving him my Bible ? " 

" But how came it here ? " asked Mrs. Qris- 
wold, looking at the restored treasure through 
blinding tears, for she had mourned over its loss 
without allowing Kizzie to suspect this feeling. 

" Why, I asked him to send it back sometime, 
and wrote my address for him — ^but I have 
never dared hope to see it again. What can it 
mean ?" 

" Here is a note," said the calmer Margaret — 
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and with a trembling voice Kiz2de read this ex- 
planatory letter. 
[Copy.] 

«« Marine Hospital, , Aug. 16, 1858. 

" Miss Gbiswold : — ^The melancholy duty de- 
volves upon me, of informing jrou of the death 
of Thomas Beegan, together with some facts con- 
nected with his last days. He was admitted to 
the Hospital on. the 29th ult, with compound 
fracture of the thigh, having fallen from the 
mast of a vessel then discharging cargo in this 

port After a careful examination Drs. 

and decided that in immediate amputation 

lay his only chance for life. Reegan retained 
the most perfect composure during the consulta- 
tion, and only spoke to ask pleasantly, ' Is it all 
up, doctor V He submitted to the decision of 
the surgeon without question, and uttered no 
complaint except when in preparation for the 
operation we removed his cumbersome jacket^ 
when he cried out wildly, * Where is it? I must 
have the little book! I can't bear any thing 
without it' I found in the pocket of the jacket 
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the accompanying volume, which you will at 
once recognize, and gave it to him. 

" * There, now do what you're a mind to,' said 
he, and he held his hands firmly over the little 
book throughout the severe operation. I was 
attracted strongly by the peculiar self-conti*ol 
and calm simplicity of the man, and had frequent 
conversations with him. The limb seemed to be 
doing well for several days, and he begged too 
earnestly for his little Bible to be refused. It 
was a touching sight to see him lying, day after 
day, moving Ids lips to laboriously spell through 
a chapter. I relieved him as often as possible; 
reading favorite passages, which he indicated as 
the * red string,' or the blue, white, or green— 
whichever mark was designated by his faithful 
memory. I have let these many-colored marks 
remain, confident that they will tell the story of 
bis religious life, far more eloquently than I. It 
was after one of these readings that he spoke to 
me of the incident which brought into his hands 
this Bible, and of its gradual influence over him, 
until it * brought him to Jesus.' 
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"He was a true Christiaii disciple, without 
doubt, and his influence in his ward was very 
strong and salutary. It was through his appeals 
and instruction that a dying man, whose bed was 
nearest his, was led to comnxit his soul to Christ. 
Of this man, who was tortured with remorse on 
account of some theft he had committed, Beegan 
purchased this shawl, at once enabling the 
poor man to make restitution, and gratifying his 
own desire to present to you some token of re- 
spect and gratitude. 

" On Tuesday night I was suddenly summoned 
to his bedside, and found that profuse hemor- 
rhage had set in. He understood the signifi- 
cance of this, as wqU as I, for he asked with a 
happy look, *This is the end, isn't it?' Every 
appliance was tried in vain. In the midst^ of 
these efforts, he whispered to me, *You know 
about the little book — please send it to her, and 
tell her how much it's done for me. Tell her I 
guess it's helped me, so I shan't miss finding 
mother after all ; for she's where Jesus is, aiid I 
hope Tm going there.' This was his last oohe- 
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rent sentence: there were occasional words of 
prayer; and once, opening his eyes and fixing 
them upon me, he said, * White string!' So seat- 
ing myself on his bed, I read the thirty-fourth 
Psalm, which was so marked, — ^after which he 
breathed his life quietly away. It was his own 
request that after the book and shawl bad been 
sent to you, and the expenses of his burial de- 
frayed, the remainder of his careftilly- saved 
wages, and the proceeds of the sale of his chest and 
its contents, should be devoted to the purchase of 
a little library of religious books, for the vessel 
on which the fatal accident occurred. This I 
shall accomplish at my earliest opportunity. In 
sympathy with your sorrow, and with your joy- 
ful hope in the death of this our Christian Mend, 
"I have the honor to be, 

" Your obedient servant, 



n 



" House Surgeon, Marine HospitalJ 

"Let us thank God together for this new 
mercy," said Mr. Griswold; and it was a relief 
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to all to pour out their grateful acknowledgment 
to the God of all grace. As they rose fix)m 
prayer, Eozzie said, smiling through her .tears, — 

" How I wish little May could know that it 
was her precious little Bible which brought that 
soul to heaven!" 

" It is a very natural wish," said her father, 
^* but I suppose our little girl does not need our 
happiness to eke out the blessedness of Heaven ; 
and yet our Saviour may tell her — ' I know not 
the ways of the country !' as Heinrich Stilling 
replied, when his son-in-law said, ' Father, pray 
for us when you have reached Heaven I' * K it 
be permitted: I know not the ways of the 
country I' " 

' It was some time before the family at the 
parsonage could turn their thoughts away from 
Thomas Reegan and his happy entrance into his 
Ix)rd's joy; but at last a characteristic epistle 
from the old school-friend of the girls, Hannah 
Oarr, claimed their attention. 
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<« MicHiOAK, Aug., 1868. 

"Best of itJiRLS: — I have just heard that 
that marvellous mystery, the * American Board/ 
over which you and the Carews used to rave in 
the blessed Blake days, as if it had been a piece 
of heayenly timber, is to be exhibited — or what- 
ever is the way to call it — ^at Detroit next month, 
and I have a gleam of hope that the attractions 
of foreign heathen (who are connected in some 
inexplicable manner with said Board,) will be 
sufficient to draw you within your barbaric 
friend's sphere of vision. I cannot promise you 
shall find Hannah Langdon any more civilized 
or christianized than H. Carr, spinster, but she 
is TRYING all the time, and needs Kizzie Gris- 
wold's help. As for Edward, he is a natural 
saint any way, to begin with, but I don't know 
that a little grace would hurt him. He declares 
that he needs a great deal, and talks about him- 
self in the most abusive manner, hurting my 
feelings very much ; but he is expecting great 
things from you, when you come. But seriously, 
Kizzie, we want you, we need you, and we must 
22 
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have you. You can *do' Niagara on the way, 
yon know, and we will meet you at Detroit, (as 
Edward and I want to examine that Board for 
ourselves,) and take you back home with us. 
Edward begs you will oblige him by making use 
of the endoaed check for the outward journey, 
and we will take care of you after we once get 
hold of you. You must not disappoint us, but 
write at once that you will come for a long visit 
'' Affectionately, your old friend, 

"Haknah Cabb Langdon." 

This letter called forth expressions of pleasure 
from all but Margaret, who exclaimed : 

" Dear me — ^that oversets all my grand plan I" 

"How so?" 

" Why, I have been all this time anticipating 
the delight of taking you all out to Detroit with 
me, and this afternoon there comes a letter from 
father, in which he says he not only heartily ap 
proves my project, but wishes to join the party 
himself, — fat he wants to * see what Niagara will 
do to Clover's eyes I' and now she is spirited 
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awaj fiom us; but you and Mr. Qriswold will 
consider youiaelveB engaged to me, will you 
not?" 

^' Why, Margie I what an extraragant planner 
you are. I should never have allowed you to 
burden yourself with an entire family. If we 
think it right to accept your generous mvitation, 
wholly or in part, darling, we shall go to De- 
troit,— otherwise not. You need have no fear of 
competitors for the charge which you seem to 
covet, you dear child." 

' *' I don't know about that : here is this med- 
dlesome western girl coming in with her propo- 
sition already. But don't look so blue, Kizzie. 
I am not really vexed, only a little disconcerted 
at first We can all go on together just the 
same. I am so delighted at the thought that 
fiither will take this long journey with you, Mr. 
Griswold. I am afraid I am relying upon you 
in your possible influence over him, more than 
upon the divine Spirit; and then I hope very 
much he will become interested iq the mission- 
ary meetings themselves." 
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" You have learned where to carry your hopes 
and your fears, Margaret. We must be careful 
not to grow impatient, because God does not 
fulfil our desires immediately, and remember 
that, as Father Mills once said, ' God is never in 
a hurry, for He haa all eternity to do Hia 
thingaiuT" 



CHAPTER XVI. 



DAY. 



* Each of God's soldiers bean 

A sword divine ; 
Sbretch oat thy trembling hand* 
To-day, for thine I 

** To each appointed priest 
God^ summons came : 
Oh, soul, He speaks to-day, 
And calls thy name I" 



Margaret, from fear of a second visit from 
the self-appointed committee, who had hiQted her 
away from Mr. Watson's, had decided to " move 
on" again,— almost as reluctantly as before. 
She had become strongly attached to the entire 
family, who were generous almost to a fault, and 
who welcomed every opportunity of doing a 
kindly service to their favorite : — bnt there ex- 
isted between Mr. Sawyer the elder and herself 
a strong and mutually beneficial friendship. He 
had found in her an appreciative listener and a 
22* (257) 
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delightful companion; and looking up to him 
with reverential love, she had learned lessons of 
broad wisdom and generous charity which sup- 
plied needs of her nature, and which were fitting 
her for that life-work toward which she looked 
with mingled dread and Christian hope. But 
she knew that she must learn to live without his 
daily guidance ; and he himself with characteris- 
tic self-sacrifice, approved her decision, believing 
that under the peculiar circumstances of their 
district she could in this way best' fulfil the 
duties she had taken upon herself. It was a 
great relief to her that she had provided £>r iiim 
a reader in whom she knew he must become 
deeply interested; and firom this interest she 
hoped would result much healthM development 
in Joseph's character. But although Margaret 
was convinced of the propriety of observing the 
"boarding around" requirement of Watson's 
Woods district so far as to change, once more, 
her home, she mentally resolved that she would 
regard this third removal as its literal fulfil- 
ment| and return either to Mr. Watson's or Mr. 
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Sawjear's, in ease i^e should not deem to remain 
until the close of the term with the third family. 
While hesitating whether she should go, the 
tjiooght occnrred to her, that were she so situated 
that she oonld easily approach Susan Temple, at 
£EiTorable hoois and in susceptible moods, she 
might be greatly more useful to her than through 
their present irregular intercourse; but this 
was at once dismissed as impracticable^ when 
she remembered Mrs. Temple, and the discom- 
forts and * annoyances to which she would be 
subjected with such a hostess. But the thou^ot 
was not to be so put by ; again and again it re^ 
turned with fresh suggestions of helpfulness to 
the needy invalid, until at last Margaret's heart 
said, ''This is from God," and she felt that it 
would be unchristlike to shrink longer from 
doing what she could but believe to be His will. 
And so she went to Mrs. Temple with her propo- 
sition (which in itself was no more attractive to 
her prospective hostess than to herself), which 
was so charmingly made that Mrs. Temple could 
do no less than bid her welcome, — which was 
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nearly drowned, however, in the flood of oom- 
pbdntB and apologies which followed ; but this 
Margaret accepted as the first of an indefinite 
series of trials which it was necessary for her to 
encounter on the way to the attainment of the 
desire of her heart All that Susie said when in- 
formed of the unexpected arrangement by the 
new boarder herself was — 

" I am so glad ! but it will be hard for you I" 
And "hard'' indeed did Margaret find it 
Her natural &stidiousness was offended by every 
tone of Mrs. Temple's voice, whether her words 
were offensive or pleasing, because of the utter 
absence of all womanly feeling which Margaret 
was prematurely sure she had discovered in her. 
She went out, and came in ; ate, drank, and 
slept, harrassed by Mrs. Temple's perpetual talk ; 
but in Susan's room she found peace. By a 
well-conducted stratagem she had succeeded in 
relieving the invalid almost entirely firom the 
unhappy effects of her mother's personal exhor- 
tations on religious subjects; and although her 
conscience endorsed this step, yet Margaret felt 
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tliat she had taken upon herself a grave responsi- 
bility in thus shutting up Susan exclusively to 
her own influence. But she did not rely upon 
herself — ^all her confidence was in God. She 
selected books for Susan with prayerfiil care — 
choosing first, the " milk for babes " which her 
state required, but provident that it should be 
pure and healthful, — and gradually meeting her 
growing need with stronger food. But in spite 
of all her efforts, Susan devoted all her newly 
acquired strength of understanding and reason- 
ing in regard to religious matters, entirely to 
Beuben. It was for him that she read, listened^ 
thought — and prayed, if indeed she prayed at 
all, for this she would not confess to her new 
friend. Meanwhile Eeuben was struggling in 
deep waters. His mind was keen and specula- 
tive; and his father having accidentally heard of 
his thoughtfulness and anxieties, thought it his 
duty to present to him one by one the articles of 
the creed to which he himself had subscribed 
more than thirty years before — and demand his 
son's assent. In his father's life Reuben saw no 
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attractive translation of the else dead words j-^ 
Mr. Watson did not condescend to a single ai^« 
ment or explanation, but spoke without tender- 
ness of tone or persuasiveness of entreaty ; and 
his " Thus saith the Lord " had uiuoh of the harsh 
ring of his own dictatorial commands ;— so that 
poor Reuben drifted fcurthetr out at aea after every 
such meeting with his father. But to Si^an he 
went as often as possible, with his questions and 
doubts — ^and according to her own report to 
Margaret, she must have reasoned with him like 
an old disciple. One by one he encountered the 
stern old problems of "God's sovereignty," 
"Man's free agency," " Foreordination," and 
their kindred ;-^and one by one did Boasm do 
battle for them, repeating her arguments to 
Margaret, aft^erward, that she might be sure she 
had not misinterpreted or misrepresented the 
faith for which she strove. One day Margaret 
came in from school to find Susan quite exhaust- 
ed by such an interview with Beuben^ but still 
eager to have Margaret's assurance that ^e had 
not been wrong in some statement she had made 
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to him in regard to the doctrine of Election, that 
being the last lion which he had discovered in 
his way. Margaret said at once, — 

"Susie, that is something with which I 
haven't allowed myself to meddle since I 
thought I had given myself to Christ! I 
dare not lay my hand upon it, for I believe 
it is one of those thoughts of God which are 
sent forth as strong angels to minister unto 
those who shall be heirs of salvation ; but we 
seize them, and hang all over them our specula- 
tions and fancies and noisy words, till we havi3 
made of them bugbears to scare our own soids. 
I really do not believe it concerns me to know 
just when or how the thought of my salvation 
existed iu the mind of God. Such a divine 
thought, whenever or however originated, cer- 
tainly could be no hindrance to me in my 
efforts to make my calling sure to my own 
consciousness. But when you see Reuben again^ 
tell him what some old Divine replied to an 
anxious inquirer, who had said to him, * Oh, doo 
tor ! I can not get along at all with the doctrine 
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of Election I' 'Very well, madam; then get 
along wiOunU it — only get along !' I will send 
down to the parsonage for Gumairs Christian 
Armour. You will find in the wonderfiil old 
book every weapon of offence or defence which 
you need. I remember one thing which he says 
in regard to this very subject 'Election, in- 
deed, is first in order of dimne acting; God 
chooseth before we believe, yet faith is first in 
our acting. We must believe before we can 
know we be elected — yea, by believing we know 
it' — and then he gives a fine illustration: — 
*The Husbandman knows 'tis spring by the 
sprouting of the grasse, though he hath no 
astrology to know the position of the Heavens.' " 

" Yes, so I told him : — ^I mean my idea was 
the same. But, Margaret, I am a&aid I shall 
not live long enough to see Reuben a certain 
Christian! My very anxiety about this is 
shortening my life : but I have tried to put it off 
entirely from my poor weak heart on Christ 
He can take care of it and I can not" 

"Susie, I think you are a Christian," said 
Margaret, very quietly. 
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A bright smile flushed Susie's eager face, as it 
turned toward her friend ; but it quickly faded, 
and she said in a frightened tone, — 

" Did you think I thought so ? Have I ever 
said such a thing ? I must have been talking in 
my sleep. You know I couldn't have been so 
wicked as to dare think that of myself I" 

" No, Susie, it is no opinion of yours, spoken, 
or thought,— only /think you are a (Christian ; 
I know you could not be so in earnest for an- 
other's salvation, and yet, at the same time so 
perfectly submissive to Christ's will and ways 
unless your were looking out upon everything 
through Christ's eyes, — ^your own life being hid 
in Him. I have hoped this for some time, but 
haven't dared to tell you : but now I think you 
are robbing our blessed Saviour of the gratitude 
you owe Him for what He has done for you per- 
sonally. Perhaps He is waiting for this acknowl- 
edgment, before He will give you the desire of 
your heart. You must first *take the cup of 
salvation and pay (thy) vows.' " 

" Oh, Margaret, you must not make me fool- 
23 
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luodj 1** gasped Snsau. " I haven't felt at all 
about myself as mother says I ought to feeL" 

" Grod does not require us to * feel ' according 
to any human judge's weight or measure ; and 
we are ourselves poor judges of the depth and 
pungency of our own feelings." 

" But, Margaret, I can not fix any particular 
time when my feelings changed. I know I am 
interested in things which used to vex and irri- 
tate me, but if such a great change as conversion 
had gone on in my soul, I am sure I must have 
kno?m how and when it was done 1" 

" Oh, Susie, I see you need old Gumall, tool 
According to him you have just quoted from a 
very disreputable author I He warns the Chris- 
tian, — perpetrating a serious pun by way of em- 
phasis — * Keep to theplains where Satan can get 
no advantage over thee' — then he enumerates 
various tormenting questions which the arch- 
enemy will ask sneeringly, — ^and among them 
this very one : * Art thou a Christian, and dost 
not know when thou commencedst ?' *Now, 
keep to the plains !' says Oumall. ' and be con- 
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tent with this, that thou seest the streams of 
grace though the time of thy conversion be like 
the head of the Nylus — not to be found.' And 
he adds, that 'Qod sometimes steals into the 
creature's bosom without much noise. In such a 
case Satan does but abuse thee when he sends 
thee on this errand — ^thou may'st know the sun is 
Tip though thou had'st not seen it when it rose.' " 

" O Gtod 1 can it be possible ?" prayed Susan, 
and sank back overcome by fatigue and intense 
emotion* 

Margaret had never witnessed such a parox- 
ysm as followed, before, but she had acquired so 
much self-control that she was calm and helpful 
in the midst of the frightful scene. Mrs. Temple 
was summoned and the usual appliances tried, 
but it seemed to Margaret as if Susan's soul had 
gone out in that prayer, never to return again to 
its frail tabernacle. All the mother in Mrs. 
Temple's hard nature was aroused, and Margaret 
had never believed her capable of so much ten- 
derness as she manifested. 

" Poor child !" said she, as she busied herself 
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in at tempts to restore the uow unconscious girl. 
"Poor child! she's been as gentle as a lamb for 
two or three weeks back. I was afiraid she wa& 
struck with death I Susan I Susan I I can't let 
jou go just as we're beginning to get along 
together." And Margaret amazed, saw real moth- 
erly tears fidling from those hard eyes " unused 
to weep." But Susan's consciousness returned 
after many minutes of anxious watching and ef- 
fort, and almost with her first breath she whis- 
pered, " Have I come back? I hoped it was all 
over : but it is just as it should be I" 

Mrs. Temple now banished Margaret from the 
room ; and she, sure of Susan's comfort, took the 
opportunity to go up to Mr. Watson's with a let- 
ter she had that day received from the Southern 
friends, with whom she was in correspondence in 
Faith's behalf She found Mrs. Watson and 
her daughters together, and told her story, — a 
situation oflfered to Faith in Georgia, with a sal- 
ary of six hundred and fifty dollars per annum. 

" Goodness 1 " exclaimed Hope ; " that's more 
than half of the liiinisters in Vermont have." 
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<< The more shame to Vermont then ; but it 
isn't half what Faithy is worth to t«," cried 
Cherry, and her bright &ce clouded for a moment ; 
but she said quickly, — " But, I'm glad for you, 
darling, and you shall make a big fortune right 
off, and set up a school of your own, and have 
your harum-scarum little sister for a teacher^ 
wont you?" 

Faith, naturally self distrustful, stood aghast pA 
the specified remuneration which seemed so dis- 
proportionate to any service she thought herself 
Capable of rendering. The sum seemed fairly 
enormous to a family who were accustomed to 
see money doled out in the smallest quantities 
with the most grudging reluctance. 

Margaret repeated to them the account Kizzie 
Griswold had given her of the experiences of two 
or three of her friends who had filled similat 
situations, and reassured Faith in regard to het 
qualifications. After a full discussion of this 
matter it was decided that Faith should lay it 
before her fitther the next morning, and gain his 
free consent, if possible, and if not, make' some 
23* 
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oompiomifle with him which should leave her at 
liberty to follow her own inclinaticn. 

Thifl subject disposed o^ Margaret spoke of 
Susie, and of her conversation with her before 
her illness; for she was anxious to have Mrs. 
Watson's judgment in regard to the wisdom and 
trothfulnesB of the mode in which she had dealt 
with her friend's case. When Margaret had 
finished, Mrs. Watson said: ''I am sure she 
must be a Christian, and I am confident that, 
with her peculiar organization and surroundings, 
the course you took was the only one in which 
she oould be set right with herself. If she can 
only have the assurance in regard to herself 
which we have, her influence over Eeuben will 
be doubled. Oh, it seems to me light is coming 
to us at last I Eeuben came to me last night, for 
the first time since I have been here, for a confi- 
dential talk, and I am sure he had a mother's heart 
revealed to him. His manifestations of feeling 
toward me more than repaid me for years of anxi- 
ous waiting. He has just come to himself^ and has 
no more to say about the misfortunes of his situ- 
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ation in life — ^no more complaints about fiither or 
step-mother. All his talk and feeling now is in 
regard to his own personal sinfulness. His pres- 
ent danger is in despairing of God's mercy. 
He says he has been so sullenly ungrateful and 
rebellious all his life that he doubts if he can be 
received when he comes to Christ bringing a heart 
which has tried to find its portion and rest every 
where first." 

"Oh, he must read that precious sermon of 
Eobertson, about the prodigal atid his brother. 
It is as full as it can be of comfort for saint and 
sinner both. I am sure it would take away 
every despairing thought," said Margaret ; and 
then starting up, she exclaimed, " But how much 
good news there is for dear Mr. Sawyer about 
Faith and Susie and Eeuben 1 I cannot sleep 
till I have told him 1 " 

Faith was easily persuaded to accompany her, 
and the two girls were soon within the sacred 
precincts of " Grandpa's room" where they found 
one with quick sympathies for their trembling 
hopes and fearing anxieties, who was ready to 
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meet their need with words of counsel and 
encouragement. 

On coming out from this helpful interview 
with Mr. Sawyer, Margaret was waylaid by 
the femily and obliged to answer innumerable 
affectionate inquiries, beside having a little talk 
with Tom, who in his new zeal rather disturbed , 
Margaret by the imnatural solemnity which he 
enforced upon himself; for she had not wanted 
to change his nature, only to subdue and guide 
it • These delays made her return to Mrs. 
Temple's quite late, and as she found the house 
quiet, she was obliged to wait until morning for 
any further information in regard to Susan; and in 
the morning, although Mrs. Temple pronounced 
her much better, she did not think it best to 
allow Margaret to see her until she had had 
more hours of restl So Susan had a long 
interval for quiet thought before they met 
again. 

Mrs. Temple's softened aspect and tearful 
eyes excited Margaret's fears greatly, as she 
came in at night from school. 
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" What is it, Mrs. Temple ? Is Susie worse ? " 
she asked, anxiously, 

" Oh no, she's better ; but, Miss Hunt'don, she's 
been a talking to me just as if she was in the 
kingdom, for all the world I — I don't know but 
its tempting providence to believe it, but it does 
seem so, and I can't help thinking she is, for 
certain I Just think — she's been asking me to 
forgive her for worrying me so about reading, 
and such things; and she says she never has been 
a good daughter to me, and such things as that, 
till it kind of melted me right down ; for you 
see, Fve been sort of hard upon her. I hadn't 
meant to be a bad mother. I wanted to do just 
right by her ; but somehow it's as clear as day to 
me now, that I ha'nt understood her any of the 
time, and that Tve been trying to make her up 
into something she wasn't cut out for, and that's 
what's made us hit against one another so ! But 
I've just told her we'd take a new start, and 
see if we couldn't fadge better. I begin to feel 
afraid I haven't part nor lot in the matter myself 
I've always made a great fuss about talk-religion. 
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but I ha'nt done a thing, as I can see, for God or 
man. I want to have a thorough raking talk with 
the minister about myself, when he comes up for 
you Saturday. But, Miss Hunt'don" — ^and this she 
added in a somewhat shamefaced way — "if you'll 
just go in and sit with Susie while I'm gone, I 
m just slip down to the mill with a trifle of 
milk for Joseph and his mother. Jo's a master 
hand for sweet milk, I've heard Mrs. Watson 
say, and they don't get any hardly ever." 

Margaret could hardly trust her ears in this 
conclusive evidence of revived grace in Mrs. 
Temple's heart — ^but she thought it wise not to 
express what she felt in this regard ; so sending a 
pleasant message to those who were to receive 
such a surprise visit, she hastened in to Susan. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

WATSON'S WOODS IN A NEW ASPBCT. 

<« Aroand the snowy doads are piled, 
Blue Heaven gleams their crags among, 
And on earth's bosom undefiled, 
dear shadows from God's throne are flung : 
Cathedral windows blend and dim 
Ihe perfect light that flows fh>m Him, 
But where the Heavens' broad shadows lie, 
Serenely rests the human eye." 

During the fall and winter, a Sunday evening 
service in the school-house at Watson's Woods 
was not an unfrequent occurrence. This district 
contributed a larger number of representatives 
to Mr. Griswold's congregation than any other, 
and was, on many accounts, a neighborhood of 
peculiar importance and interest ; so, during the 
seasons specified, the pastor left the village ser- 
vice in the care of " the brethren," (who were 
fully competent to the charge,) as often as pos- 
sible, and drove up with some member of his 
church, to attend a prayer-meeting at the little 
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black school- house. But planting, haying, and 
harvesting times were considered by the farming 
population as unfavorable associations for such 
a means of grace, and accordingly Mr. Griswold's 
appointment at the close of the service on the 
Sabbath following the incidents narrated in 
the last chapter, excited no little interest in the 
congregation, and particularly that portion of it 
which inhabited Watson's Woods district. But 
the joyful news of Susan Temple's new hope 
had been somewhat widely diffused through the 
neighborhood, and it was therefore generally 
understood that the pastor had made this unu- 
sual appointment in the hope of fixing or 
awakening some kindred interest in Susan's 
vicinity. This impression, togetl^er with the 
novelty of such a summer appointment, and the 
rare beauty of the quiet Sunday afternoon, 
tempted to the little school-room a congregation 
greater than its capacity for accommodating. 
Among them came Margaret, who drove up with 
Mr. Griswold, anxious at once to save him a 
second journey on Monday morning, and to look 
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upon the Sunday aspect of the scene of her 
week-day labors ; for her interest had become so 
perfectly identified with the field of her experi- 
ment, that she was indifferent to nothing by 
which it was in any degree affected. The Saw- 
yer carryall was again in requisition, for the 
daughters of the house, although &esh and 
vigorous as young Titanesses, accomplishing, 
probably, in each day's round of house-labor, 
(without the placarded notoriety of their profes- 
sional sisters,) their twenty miles in ten consecu- 
tive hours, would have regarded their father as 
cruel indeed, had the preposterous idea occurred 
to him of suggesting to them that it was not 
absolutely necessary that so much trouble and 
display should be made in order to transport 
them to the place of meeting — that a mile's walk 
at five o'clock Sunday evening, in the open air, 
was only equivalent in its demands upon their 
powers of endurance to a few dozen tours 
through their long kitchens, which the next 
morning would find them repeating again and 
again without fatigue. Mrs. Watson and her 
24 
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daughters were accustomeii to a different prac- 
tioe, since the master of their house was not one 
likely to sympathize with and encourage a simi- 
lar theory with the kindly, compliant Mr. Saw- 
yer, — and so the carryall passed them as they 
walked slowly and in grave silence toward the 
school-house, in company with their father and 
brother. Hurrjring after them came Mrs. Tem- 
ple and Mary, the former laden with a plentiful 
supply of carryway as a preventive against 
sleepiness. 

Among the little company flocking towards 
the same point from the opposite direction, came 
Joseph and his mother, and as these representa- 
tives from the two extremes of the district met 
at the door of the school-house, Mrs. Temple, in 
the face of the astonished company, presented to 
the still more astonished little Joseph the largest 
share of her spicy burden — ^bringing upon him 
an embarrassment of riches, as one hand was 
already occupied with a bouquet of golden-rod 
and asters for Miss Huntington, should she be 
present, and if not, to be sent to Susan Temple, 
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who had a reflected glory in his eyes. Mrs. 
Temple's awkward shyness, and Joseph's sur- 
prise, did not facilitate the desired transfer, so 
that they contrived to impede for some time the 
entrance of the gathering crowd, until fortu- 
nately Margaret came up, and, relieving Joe of 
his bright blossoms, left both his hands at liberty 
to receive Mrs. Temple's benevolence, and so 
gradually made way for the congregation, who 
were collecting from all quarters. Joseph, how- 
ever, could not at once recover from his amaze- 
ment at this exhibition of kindness from Mrs. 
Temple, although the milk-oflfering of the pre- 
vious week had, in a measure, prepared him to 
anticipate marvels. 

The little school-house, as has been before 
indicated, was in itself utterly innocent of 
charms; but its situation was most delightful. 
There is a lamentable ingenuity displayed in too 
many towns in our beautiful State, in selecting 
the least desirable sites which its varied scenery 
aflfords, upon which to build our school-houses 
and lay down our dead. It requires a degree of 
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painstaking and research to diaoover and secure 
a sufficient expanse of unshaded rock and sand- 
hill for these purposes in glorious little Vermont 
which would be admirable if devoted to a better 
cause, and which cannot be fiiUj appreciated by 
one unfamiliar with its uniyersallj diffused love- 
liness. 

But whether through real tastefolness, or 
fitom a happy blunder, or because the building 
committee had despaired of finding an unsightly 
ledge or sand-bank within the limits of the 
district whereon to build, this homely little 
temple of science had been set under the shelter 
of a grove which the Academicians might have 
coveted. This grove swept back from the road 
to the lake shore, and might have justly claimed 
the dignity and title of a * forest ; ' but " Watson's 
Woods" it was, and was to be, apparently, 
forever. 

The overflowing school-house refused to 
furnish even standing-room for the unusual 
congregation, and it was tinally decided that the 
meeting should be transferred to the ' Woods,* 
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whose outskirts were without uaaerorush, but 
well supplied with fallen trees waiting for the 
coming winter's snow to transport them to Mr. 
Watson's generous wood-pile. These afforded 
comfortable seats, and Margaret was gratified by 
the exhibition of a most picturesque scene as the 
different groups disposed themselves quickly in 
various attitudes under the overhanging maples 
and beeches which flecked the ground with 
tremulous shadows, while here and there, strange, 
gaunt relics of a past age, towered the white 
pine. 

Mr. Griswold stood against the school-house, 
and himself led in singing Charles Wesley's 
beautiful hymn "Jesus, lover of my soul ; " after 
which good Dea. Cooledge, who could not resist 
the temptation to follow his minister, offered a 
prayer, not elegant, but simple and earnest ; and 
then the minister read from little May's Bible 
the psalm which had been Eeegan's support in 
death, — and having told his simple, affecting sto- 
ry, dwelt for some time upon the realizations 
and hopes of which the psalm is a gratefiil record. 
24* 
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There were no impertinent personalities, no 
rude drag^ngs forth of individual experiences, 
and yet the feeling was universal that the thought 
of Susan Temple influenced Mr. Griswold's 
thanksgivings and exhortations; and this con- 
sciousness deepened and hallowed the emotion 
which was manifested by neariy all who heard 
him. Even obtuse Mr. Watson seemed to 
realize in his degree that there was an 
unusual solemnity around him, and when Mr. 
Griswold finally gave " opportunity for remarks 
and prayer," he actually hesitated after he had 
arisen, as was his custom whenever permitted 
to repeat his stereotyped exhortations, and had 
the grace to omit the full application of a favorite 
theory of his own in regard to the significance 
of the ten plagues of Egypt, and finally sat 
down somewhat discomfited, with his self-com- 
placence disturbed for the first time in his life 
with the vague impression that he had not been 
talking to the edification of his auditors. 

Mr. Griswold, nervously anxious as to the 
effect of this discordant element, recovered hope. 
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as his eye fell upon old Mr. Sawyer, who rose 
and prayed as only a rich experience and stead- 
fast faith can pray. 

It was well understood in Elillington that if 
there was any variance between families, or any 
jar in the church meetings, old Mr. Sawyer 
would come to the resctie, and soothe and in- 
struct until peace and sound sense were restored ; 
and so now his prayer overleaped, or rather, 
erased the distracting impression of Mr. Wat- 
son's ill-timed treatise, and carried every mind 
back to the psalm and its appropriate meditation, 
and then lifted every thought to the God of sal- 
vation. 

There was a pause, and hush of expectation 
when the prayer was ended, and it was scarcely 
a surprise to any but his father when Eeuben 
Watson, his face pale and stem with emotion, 
rose in his place. " Perhaps I have no right to 
speak to you to-night, my neighbors. I have 
not risen to say that I can take the words of the 
psalm, which we have heard, and give thanks 
for mysel:^ but I can rejoice in the blessedness 
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of aaother, although I am mysdf io thick daxk- 
nesB. I have been tiying to ^ look to the Lord' 
for these many days, but I have not found 
Him, and am not ^lightened.' But I feel as 
if I wanted you all to know me as one who 
means to seek Him all his life. I carry a burden 
which only He can take off-^and I never shall 
try to lay it down till I find Him. I don't 
know why I say this, only it is a relief to speak, 
and I want you to understand that I feel dijBSer- 
ently about these things. My object in life shall 
be to study Christ until I learn the blessed les- 
son by heart But now I feel bow foolishly I 
have been talking. I know that He must first 
find me — and if any one of you all can tell me 
how to put myself in His way, and how I can 
offer a selfish, proud, base heart to Him, I need 
to know it, and know it soon ; for I feel that all 
my plans for living of which I spoke at first, 
will be worse than worthless, unless Christ takes 
possession of me. Oh, my friends, tell me how 
I can come to HimI What shall I do to be 
saved fi-om myself and sin ? " 
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Beuben sat down trembling with excitement, 
and all who had heard such words of entreaty 
from one who had been regarded as hopelessly 
hard and unimpressible, were fiill of emotion. 
No one dared speak, and the silence was becom- 
ing most painful, when a sweet and low, but 
well-controlled voice, began to sing that hymn 
which during the more recent awakening of re- 
ligious life has borne up many a troubled, ques- 
tioning soul to perfect trust in Jesus. 

'' Jiist as I am, without one plea 
But that thy blood was shed lor me, 
And that tbon bid'st me oome to Thee^ 
Lamb of Gk>d, I oomel 

'^ Just 88 1 am, and waiting not 
To rid my soul of one dark blot. 
To Thee, whose blood can cleanse eadi ipo^ 
Lamb of Qod, I come ! 

"Just as I am, though toss'd about 
With many a conflict, many a doubt^ 
Fightings within and fears without, 
Lamb of God, I come I 

'Just as I am, poor, wretched, blind, 
light, riches, healing of the mind, 
Tea, all I need, in Thee to find, 
lAmb of God, I oome I 
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" Joflt as I am, Tboa wilt reoeire^ 
Wilt welcome pardon, cleanse, reIi0Y«^ 
P ac a uae Thy promiae I believe — 
Lamb of God, I ooiue 1 

** Joflt aa I am, Tby love onknowD 
Haa broken every barrier down ; 
Now to be Thine— yea, Thine alone^ 
O IjtfDb of God, I come I" 

little Joseph knew the answer to Reuben's 
question, and why should he not give it ? His 
mother was so fngbtened at his temerity, that 
Margaret saw there was danger of her silencing 
him, and so she and Cherry Watson united their 
Toioes to sustain his, and sang the entire hymn. 
The last words were scarcely uttered, before 
Beuben's voice was heard in fervent prayer. 

"Yes, dear Piivionrl I believe thy promise. 
Thy love has broken down every barrier. I 
love Thee because thou hast first loved me." 

And then followed words of earnest self-conse- 
oration, and thanksgiving to God for the light 
which had been given him. The meeting was 
transformed into a Bochim, and Mr. Griswold, who 
was fearful of these mushroom impulses which 
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spring up from mere sympathetic excitement, 
living only long enough to mature seeds of base- 
less hope, or of nerveless disappointment and 
fixed unbeliefj— thought it wise to close the ser- 
vice at this point of interest, with a prayer for 
divine guidance and blessing. After the dis- 
missal of the meeting, he rescued Reuben from 
many kindly but injudicious friends who were 
eager to speak with him, and led him away for 
a calm confidential talk, and was sure when it 
was ended, that there was in his case something 
far above and beyond the excitement of the mo 
ment — ^that the life of God was indeed begun in 
his soul. As they separated, Margaret saw that 
Beuben was hastening toward Susan Temple's, 
and unwilling to intrude upon an interview so 
sacred, she walked on with the Watsons, and 
urged Mrs. Temple to join them for a like rea- 
son. So without premeditated arrangement, it 
happened that Mr. Watson and Mrs. Temple, 
who had not exchanged a pleasant word with 
each other for months, found themselves walking 
side by side. Mr. Watson looked about for 
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flome way of escape, but none appearing, he 
mbmitted to circumstances, as best he could. 
Mrs. Temple, although she had not been the ag- 
gressor in the quarrel, was the first to speak. 

"I wish you joy, Squire Watson. Now an't 
any time to mind old fusses. God has forgiven 
your boy and my girl, I guess, and I should 
think we might afford to forgive one another. I 
an't a going to the communion table again with 
such a great grudge in my heart. Come, Squire 
Watson I shan't we make up ? " 

"Well," replied Mr. Watson, reflectively — 
" if you're willing to admit " 

"No I no I" said Mrs. Temple. "I tell you 
that an't the way to go at it — if we begin so, we 
shall be fighting worse than ever before we get 
through ! Don't let's rake up a thing, only make 
up our minds to forgive everything without 
turning it over to see if it an't too big or too 
hard to let go of I'm willing for one to let it 
all slide, and shake hands on it I " and suiting 
the action to the word, she seized the hands of 
the astonished man and shook them with rough 
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cordialily, placing him in the most embarrassing 
of positions — ^for to such a nature as his, the re- 
sult of reconciliation is always humiliating and 
mortifying — ^while his conscience gave him ne 
comfort in regard to the mode in which it had 
been produced. 

But so determined was Mrs. Temple in her 
pursuit of things which make peace, that at last 
she succeeded in engaging her newly reconciled 
enemy in an animated conversation made up of 
reminiscences of the Watson- Woods neighbor- 
hood. Unfortunately, however, they at last dif- 
fered as to whether Grandfather Sawyer had 
married his third or his fourth cousin, which 
historical doubt had nearly been the occasion of a 
second and final rupture; but Mrs. Temple's 
good sense was still within call. . 

'* Well, well," exclaimed she, "if human nature 
an't the queerest thing in the world, I should, 
like to know what is ; and I've got mor'n my 
share, I b'lieve I I shouldn't wonder after all if 
you was right, Mr. Watson I But I njiust be a 
going, unless you'll take pity on me and have 
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prayers iiist ; seems as if it would kind of bring 
ns together. You know there an't anybody to 
tend prayers for us home; but I guess Susan 
and I must contrive to work it between us." 

Mr. Watson was obliged to comply with such 
a request, and his prayer that night had more 
heart in it than Margaret had discovered in his 
previous fiimily devotion& 



• CHAPTER XVIII. 

THB LOVELANDS MAKE THE TOUB OP WATSON'S 
WOODS DISTRICT. 



" Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile . 
Bath not old customs made this life more sweet 
Than painted pomp ? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious coort ?" 



The Lovelands, of Quinipiac, came to Killing- 
ton Parsonage to make the long-pr6mised visit, 
— ^and, best of all, the elder members of the 
fiimily were to join the travelling-party — Gousin 
Jamie being, to his great disgust, classed with 
the juniors ; and arrcingements were to be made 
that he, with his sisters Grace and Kittie, should 
remain in Killington during the absence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Loveland and Eichard. 

The first intimation Margaret received of the 
arrival of these friends in town, was in the ap- 
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pearance, one bright afternoon, before the school* 
house, of Deacon Cooledge's chaise, which seem- 
ed, in its old age, to have budded all over with 
bright rosy fiswjes, at which the old steed, whose 
varied experiences included nothing like this, 
stared in mingled amazement and admiration, 
pausing deliberately, every little while during 
his journey, and gazing back upon his merry 
load. Old Charley had ploughed, and "gathered 
into bams," been an attendant upon funerals and 
weddings, district-meetings and school- visitings ; 
was familiar with the faces of nearly a generation 
of visitors at the Deacon's, and the parsonage 
also, and yet here was a new experience I These 
five pairs of lustrous blue eyes, and this quintette 
of happy voices were almost too much for 
Charley's aging senses. The elders had remon- 
ertrated against such an imposition upon the 
strength of the faithful old horse, when first the 
project of giving Margaret such a surprise was 
suggested ; but these objections were overruled 
by the eager entreaties of all, and the wonderful 
promises of Richard and Jamie to alight, and 
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" walk up every single hill" — ^promiaes made in 
happy ignorance of the peculiar conformation of 
the Watson's Woods roads. Accordingly, with 
much laughter, and tumbling, and crowding, 
they were all fitted in, Kizzie and Grace on the 
seat, Richard sitting between them, their driver, 
Jamie on a bench before J;hem, which raised his 
head precisely to the level of old Charley's back, 
and exposed him to the polite attention of fre- 
quent and unexpected whisks from his fly-brush- 
ing neighbor; and, last of all, little Eittie re- 
luctantly added to the half- wild company, by 
her mother, who specially entrusted her to 
Elizzie, whose arms held her; so they set o£f, 
pursued by final injunctions in regard to &st 
and careless driving, which greatly amused the 
boys, who judged of their borrowed steed by his 
coat, much the rougher for the wear, and did not 
give him the credit he deserved for speed and 
endurance. 

Old Charley seemed inspired with new vitality 
by the everflow of happy young life, and astonish- 
ed even Kizzie, who supposed herself acquainted 
25* 
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with all his paces and capabilities, by his dis 
plays of youthful vigor. Eichard and James 
faithfully redeemed their promise, but the face 
of the former wore a very comical expression 
when he returned to the carriage after walking 
up two or three hills, and catching a satisfactory 
glimpse of the various steeps of the continual 
ascent before them ; and Jamie varied the exer- 
cises, finally, by hastening on before Richard, 
when they were out on one of these relief-tours, 
and climbing on old Charley's back, from which 
he was not to be dislodged by either commands 
or intreaties, as he insisted that he thus greatly 
lightened the burden ; while little Kittie in her 
compassion for old Charley, stretched out her 
baby-feet to the " dasher," and pushed with all 
her might as they ascended each hill, confident 
that she was " helping" wonderfully. With all 
these aids and comforts, Charley contrived to 
bring them safely to their destination ; and such 
laughter and gay talking as followed their ar- 
rival and espial by Margaret, — when nobody 
knew what anybody was talking or laughing 
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about, liad never been heard before, we may 
venture to say, since the building of the old 
black school-house. Margaret did not usher 
them in, until she had succeeded in subduing 
them as nearly as possible to the sobrieties and 
proprieties of school-visiting, and then, at their 
request, she attempted to go on with the usual 
exercises of the afternoon. But although no one 
could be specially blamed, yet everything went 
wrong. Eichard and Jamie exerted themselves 
until they became preternaturally solemn, yet 
the children seemed to discover something comic 
in every movement they made, and in their very 
stillness, whil^ Kittie's attempts to make the 
acquaintance of some of the little ones, proved 
quite too much for their anxiety to please Miss 
Huntington, and there was finally a general ex- 
plosion all over the school- room. Margaret 
was as grave as possible, and tried fisdthfuUy to 
restore a sufficient calm to render the continu- 
ance of the regular lessons practicable, but she 
was soon convinced that the mood for study had 
gone by for that day, and wisely dismissed the 
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school Kizzie was so proud of her friends at 
Watson's Woods, that nothing less must be done 
than to cany her cousins all about to be gene- 
rally introduced. It was therefore declared that 
after all, the chaise had been scarcely half- filled, — 
that the motion would be much easier were 
another's weight added; and so Margaret climbed 
to the high seat, and held Grace on her lap, 
while the others arranged themselves as before, 
and Bichard drove forward under command 
They drove up to Mrs. Temple's gate, merely to 
prepare Susie for a call on their return, and then 
went on to the Watsons. 

They found that Mrs. Watson and Faith had 
just returned from a shopping expedition on 
quite an extensive scale ; for the new;s was told 
at once, " Mr. Watson had very willingly given 
his consent to Failh's project." They did not 
explain, however, that his willingness was mani- 
fested in a most characteristic way — that this 
father had made the astoundingly liberal decla- 
ration, when it had been cautiously hinted to 
him that it would be necessary to make large 
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additions to Faith's wardrobe, in such- an 
event — .• 

"Well! well! Faith, Til hnd you just what 
you say, and if you're pretty spry about paying 
up, I wont charge you any intereetP^ 

So the purchases had been made, and they 
were going on as speedily as possible with their 
preparations. But the burden pressed heavily, 
as they were allowed no additional aid in the 
domestic department, which of course could not 
be neglected. Margaret saw how worn and 
anxious they were looking, and said, — 

'* You must be careful. Faith. You had bet- 
ter go half-prepared as to your wardrobe, than 
wear yourself out, and go to a new climate worn 
and ennervated — it will not do." 

"Oh, Margaret!" cried Elizzie, "I'll tell you 
what we will do ! we'll give Faith a regular Bee!" 

" What sort of an» institution is that. Clover ? 
and how does it differ from an irregular Bee ?" 

"Capital! capital!" exclaimed Margaret, in 
answer to Kizzie's proposition ; " excuse me, 
Richard, for interrupting the eloquent explana- 
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tion Elizzie was about to give you — I will save 
you a scornful tirade at your ignorance, and tell 
you that a Bee is, what you shall see — ^to-morrow 
afternoon, shall we say ?" 

" Oh, no I Margie," Kizzie remonstrated ; " to- 
morrow comes * Friday-meeting,' you know 1" 

" Certainly — I had forgotten." 

Jamie here burst forth, tired of his unnatural 
silence, — 

'^ I'm not such a great ignoramus as not to 
know wliat a Bee is, but a * Friday-meeting' is 
one too much for me; what is it? a Eobinson 
Crusoe anniversary ?" 

" How dull you two are I We have our weekly 
church meeting early in the afternoon, instead of 
at evening, to accommodate those who come to 
it from far out of the village, that is all ; and it 
is invariably held on Friday — hence * Friday- 
meeting ' — is that satisfactory ?" 

"Perfectly." 

" Then please keep still, while I talk about 
our Bee. Will it be convenient, Faithy, for you 
to have us here on Saturday afternoon?' 
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" Yes, indeed — ^but I cannot bear to have yon 
do so much for me ; your hands are always full 
at home, and now you have a house fiill of com- 
pany." 

" So much the better, then ! I shall bring my 
company with me and make them useful." 

"Oh, Kizzie! may I come? mamma says I 
can sew quite a neat seam, and I. should so like 
it !" begged Grace, who had caught the spirit of 
the company. 

" Yes, to be sure you shall, dear." 

"I too?" pleaded Kittie, provoking by her 
entreaty so many exclamations of loving delight 
from the strangers about her, that the darling's - 
eyes were frightened to their hiding-place on 
Kizzie's shoulder. 

Margaret said, " Saturday will be a very con- 
venient day for me, because I am to have no 
school ; but I should have taken time out of any 
other day. You know I have only -a week 
longer, and I grow lawless." 

" Then we will understand, shall we? that we 
are to meet here very early Saturday afternoon. 
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Now we will drive on to the Sawyers, and bring 
them into our plan." 

" Not nntil yon have promised to come back 
and take tea with ns,** said Mrs. Watson. 

" Xo, indeed!" said Kizzie, " it is quite incon- 
siderate enough to put ourselves upon yon to be 
teaed on Saturday. How do you do, Mr. Wat- 
son?*' that gentleman having come in from his 
work. 

"Good!*' exclaimed Richard triumphantly, 
*' Eureka 1 'Bee' is Killingtonese for tea-fight!" 

"Pshaw!" said Jamie, who considered such 
ignorance, real or aflfected, a disgrace to the 
Loveland family, " don't you know anything ? a 
Bee is where lots of people swarm together to 
do something for somebody !" 

" Oh ! much obliged to you, sir ! I suppose it 
is a *Bee,' then, 'when lots of people swarm 
together ' to cut off somebody's head for him I" 

"Not" so fast, young man! not so fast!" inter- 
rupted Mr. Watson, (who welcomed every op- 
portunity of "putting down'' a young man, 
particularly one who had the impertinence to be 
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well dressed, which, with him, was a priori 
evidence that the individual " hung out full as 
many clothes as he washed," as he expressively 
phrased it,) " the little fellow an't so far from 
being right even there, for one of my neighbors 
up here is fotever telling about going to see a 
man hung, once, in the north part of the State, 
and he always calls it a ' hanging bee.' " 

Jamie was jubilant after this, and they had a 
merry drive up to the Sawyers. 

They enjoyed their call exceedingly. The 
girls were delighted with the project for assisting 
Faith ; and Margaret " drew out " her dear old 
friend, until Bichard admired him to her heart's 
content,^ reporting him to his father and mother, 
when they reached the parsonage, as the grand- 
est specimen of old age he had ever seen. Jamie 
was enraptured with everything he saw and 
heard. Tom and he at once disappeared from 
the visitors' sight, and before ten minutes had 
passed Jamie had been introduced to all manner 
of four and two-footed things, and had mounted 
every horse on the farm by way of experiment ; 
28 
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and when the party wished to return, he was not 
to be found, till, after a prolonged search, he was 
captured by Richard front the dairy-yard, where 
he was milking an astonished but, fortunately, 
amiable cow, under the advice and counsel of 
Tom, who had just about the same practical 
knowledge of the art as his pupil. 

When our friends arrived at Mrs. Temple's, 
Susie was standing at the door waiting to welcome 
them. The peace of Grod is a grand restorative. 
Susie's aspirant^ restless mind had fretted her 
delicate physical organization until it had seem- 
ed as if one bound of her wilful heart might part 
soul and body* But now her " heart was fixed 
trusting in God," and with this restful, blessed 
peace, seemed to have come a renewed lease of 
life. At first this promise brought with it keen 
though not rebellious sorrow, but this was before 
she had learned her lesson fully; afterward 
came " peace like a river," with calm, uninter- 
rupted flow. This quaint rhyme, learned I know 
not where, which she loved to repeat, was to her 
the record of many a heart-talk. 
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****HeartI hearti UestiUI 
Life is fleeting fast — 
Strife will soon be past I 
I can not lie still, — 
Beat strong I wilL' 

"'Heart! hearti liestilll 
Joy's but joy, and pain's but pain, 
Either little loss or gain 1 

* I can not lie still — 

Beat strong I will.' 

"'Hearti hearti liestiUl 

Heaven is oyec all, 

Rules this earthly ball 1 ' 
I can not lie still — . 
Beat strong I will.' 

"'Hearti hearti Uestilll 
Heaven's sweet grace alone, 
Can keep in peace its own I ' 

'Let THAT me M 

And I am still 1'" 

Susan did not venture to tax the little physical 
strength she had recovered to any great extent, 
but she now left her room when she pleased, 
and her old scholars as they passed down from 
school, were glad to meet the smile with which 
their former, teacher stood at the gate, ready to 
welcome theni. She said some words to there- 
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too, whose like they had not been accustomed to 
hear from her. Margaret's heart rejoiced in this 
special manifestation, both on account of its • 
healthful influence on Susie herself, and because 
she was happy in the thought that whoever the 
children's next teacher might be, as long as 
Susie's life was continued they would have in 
her a sympathetic, judicious friend. 

But Susie stands waiting to receive her guests. 
When she hears the proposition for Faith's 
relief she is quite sure she is able to join them, 
and it requires a struggle before she can convince 
herself that the judgment of those who exclaim 
against her presumption, is right Mrs. Temple 
sees this, and is moved by it to suggest a plan 
which quite overwhelms with astonishment 
those who are familiar with her peculiarities. 

* I'll go up and see the folks, and have the 
fixin's all fetched down here, Saturday afternoon ; 
and then Susan can kind of look on, and be 
around amongst you, till she gets tired, and then 
go into her own room till she gets rested. You 
needn't start any contrariep, for its going to be 
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done — ^that is, if you'll put up with awful plain 
doin's." 

This plan is declared capital, and the party 
adjourns to meet again on Saturday at the same 
place if the Watsons consent. 

2d» 



CHAPTER XIX 

FAITH WATSON'S BEB. 

** Mr bMurt grows brave ! I'm ready now to work— 
To work with God) and saflfor with His Christ, 
Adopt His measures and abide His means ** 

Beuben Watson was gaining, step hj step, 
great influence over his father. The sudden 
and radi<5al change by which he had been trans- 
formed &om a sullen slave into an earnest free- 
worker, puzzled Mr. Watson exceedingly by its 
various manifestations. * He had not learned as 
yet how to deal with this strange new son of 
his. He stared after him in blank amazement, 
as he saw him anticipating orders, and executing 
with alacrity his self-assumed excess of the farm- 
work, and heard every little while bursting from 
his lips hitherto fast-shut in moody silence, as if 
his heart were overflowing with its spirit, some 

^306) 
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verse of Joseph's hymn which Eeuben had per- 
suaded the astonished, and for a time, incredu- 
lous boy, to teach him. This fretted Mr. Wat- 
son provokingly at first. His conscience was 
not quite smothered, and the simple earnestness 
of the words, sung, too, by one in whom the 
Christian hope was fresh and strong, made its 
way in, and stirred strange thoughts, — ^irritating 
thoughts, — so that he could hardly resist the evil 
impulse which urged him to bid his son be 
silent. But after a little, he began to find inex- 
plicable pleasure in. watching and listening to 
Reuben as they worked together in the harvest- 
field, and the stern father's rule grew tenderer. 
So when Reuben asked for the horses and large 
open wagon, with which to bring Kizzie and her 
friends" from the village, Mr. Watson acceded at 
once, and himself assisted in the necessary prep- 
arations.' 

Two young ladies from the village accom- 
panied Kizzie, with Grace, and Kittie (who had 
begged so earnestly to be allowed to go that she 
was not to be resisted), and Richard, who by this 
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time understood the significance of a Bee, and 
had 'Volunteered his services as reader. 

Bichard sat with Beuben, and grew grave and 
more thoughtful as their conversation continued. 
They had left the village fer behind before Ja- 
mie made himself visible, which he did not do, 
in spite of his cramped position, until he was 
confident that the danger of being ignominiously 
sent back was passed. He had secreted himself 
under the back seat djjring the confusion of de- 
parture from the parsonage, and manifested his 
presence, to the great fright of the young ladies 
who had unconsciously acted as his shield, and 
crept forth somewhat dusty and crumpled in ap- 
pearance, but decidedly triumphant at the suc- 
cess of his scheme. 

" I don't want anything of your old Bee, you 
may be sure, but Tom Sawyer promised I might 
ride his Blackhawk colt as much as I wanted, 
if I would come up this afternoon, — ^and I am 
going if I have to walk," was the only answer 
he vouchsafed to Richard's remonstrance, and so 
he was allowed to remain. 
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On arriving at Mrs. Temple's, they found 
Faith, Hope and Cherry already there with their 
baskets of nicely- fitted sewing ; and Tom Saw- 
yer presently appeared, driving down three of 
his sisters, and taking back with him Jamie in 
such wild glee as to excite the fears of all lest 
these two kindred spirits should be each other's 
destruction ; but Margaret gave Tommy a con- 
fidential charge in regard to his visitor, which 
she rightly judged would be their best safeguard. 
Mrs. Temple bustled about, ostentatiously fear- 
ful that her guests would find something amiss, 
or miss what they had expected to find ; and it 
was a relief to all when her apologies were inter- 
rupted by the sudden appearance of little Joseph, 
who came timidly in and made his way to Mar- 
garet. His errand was to say, that his mother 
had heard the ladies were sewing for Miss Faith 
that day, and it would be a great comfort to her 
if they would let her have at home the " biggest 
piece of work there was to finish." Faith re- 
monstrated against this self-imposed tax upon 
the time and strength of one who jron her daily 
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bread bj her daily labor. But Margaret and 
Kizzie soon convinced her that nothing but com- 
pliance with the request would be a kindness, 
although in carrying their advice into practice, 
thej did not fulfil the letter of Joe's message in 
regard to the comparative size and elaborateness 
of the selected article. This accomplished, each 
appropriated her own piece of work, and then 
the subject of reading was agitated. Margaret 
asked, — 

"What have you brought to read to us, 
Richard?" 

" Oh, I forgot that ! I merely wanted an ex- 
cuse for coming. Never mind the reading 1 " 

*' But we shall mind I— you must work or read. 
We shall have no drones here ; will you wind 
these skeins of silk ? " 

" Oh, yes — ^that's fun I Come, Miss Cherry I 
will you hold or wind ? " 

"*Miss Cherry' will do neither," said Mar- 
garet; "we cannot spare so good a worker. 
Here is little Kittie, who can hold it nicely if 
you only move slowly enough and are very pa- 
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tient. You can take your choice between Kittie 
and a brace of chairs ! " 

" I think, on the whole, I would rather read," 
remarked Mr. Eichard, with a perceptible de^ 
Grease of Enthusiasm. . 

" Very well, we can cut the skeins, — but wnat 
shall be read?" 

Susie hesitated, waiting for some suggestion; 
but as all looked at her inquiringly, she said, 
" I have * Bayne's Christian Life ; ' I think we 
might enjoy reading selections from that." 

"That is grand," said Kizzie. "It has the 
most satisfiactory biographies I ever read, for it 
teUs you just what one cares to know of a man's 
life, and no more. Isn't it so, Susie ? " 

" Margaret can testify that it cost her a great 
deal of argument and entreaty before I would 
even look into the book. I was prejudiced 
against it, simply because it had those bio- 
graphical sketches. I was really a monomaniac 
in regard to memoirs and the like. I began to 
dislike them very early, when a little girl in 
Sunday-school. The good children whom I read 
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about weie so different from any of my ac- 
quaintance, that I had no idea they were any- 
thing less than small angels; but after I had 
been taught that they were of flesh and blood, 
like me, then I said the whole truth hadn't been 
told about them I I knew if I had gone to 
school with good John or good Jane, I could have 
written a different story ! So I began with doubt, 
and went doubting on." 

''But," said Margaret, '*I imagine that the 
trouble with so many of the small biographies is 
not that they are untruthful in their material, 
but in its partiality of selection.- The goodnesses 
are all picked out of the life, like Jacky Horner's 
plums, and shown to us as the wJioU^ leaving 
out the intermediate struggles and failures which 
would bring us poor human creatures more 
nearly into sympathy with it, and so make even 
its successes and Christian attainments seem pos- 
sible to us." 

'* Isn't another feult," asked Kizzie, "this — 
that the biographer takes the subject of his 
njumoir, very often, only when he is very near 
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death? He doesn't show him to us in full vigor 
— ^with animal spirits boiling over occasional! j, 
and with the little waywardnesses which we see 
in even the best children — ^but when approaching 
death gives the maturity of age. I confess I have 
sometimes felt, when I have read good little 
books — ^really, honestly, good books too — ^like 
sympathizing with the little girl who prayed, 
* Oh, do give me a baby I not a porcelain baby, 
nor a wax baby, nor an india-rubber baby, but a 
real meat baby I' But how long we have kept 
Mr. Bayne waiting !" 

After some further discussion, it was decided 
that Bichard should read the last part of the 
first cbapter on " Individual Life." But before 
he would begin to read, he went through with a 
careful examination of the work-basket of each 
young lady, that he might be sure each was pro- 
vided with the requisite implements, so that 
there need be no whispered search for these 
indispensables interrupting his reading. 

"In the inner kingdom of the soul, in the 
outer kingdom of the world, there is ever work 
27 
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to be done for God, ever some commandment to 
be fulfilled, by which the Christian may prove 
that he loves his Saviour." 

To this thought they returned when the read* 
ing was ended. 

" Yes," said Eichard, " but the question is, 
where to find one's own appropriate work. How 
is one to know that he isn't pulling at some- 
body else's rope, while his own is rotting in 
idleness, or getting into very bad ways with bad 
usage?" 

"Perhaps I am wrong, Mr. Loveland," said 
Susie, "but I have often thought of late that it may 
be we make too much ado about bdng whjbrb;, 
and too little about how and what^ God would 
have us be. I may not seem to speak reverently, 
but I cannot express my idea so well in any 
other way. The thought is, God doesn't care ^ 
very much where we are, if we are only using 
our surroundings to the best of our ability for 
His service. It is not so much what rope we 
pull as how we pull it, that He minds. I really 
don't see what better we can do than, if we find 
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ourselves with an end in our hands, pull it with 
all our might— intending only God's glory and 
maa's good — ^and he will take eare that it moves 
the right wheels." 

" Yes, I believe that," said Margaret ; " I have 
wasted a deal of time in looking for my post. I 
was sure I was mistaken when I first came to 
this dear place ; I was completely discouraged, 
and should have run away if Mrs. Watson had 
not taught me better." 

" We owe a great deal of gratitude to Mrs. 
Watsoo, then," said Susie, affectionately. • 

" No I no I not you — ^but I do, and am ready 
to pay my debt. These have been the happiest 
weeks of my life. Work is the great consoler 
after all^-and no curse. When I am at home 
again and go into society, where I shall hear 
plenty of people complaining of being miserable 
— and the saddest thing of all is that these com-! 
plaints of wretchedness come chiefly from the 
young — I shall say, * My friends ! your only ail 
is idleness 1 I recomifiend to you a dis1!rict-school 
for three months, at least !' " 
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"You had better advertise, Miss Margaret," 
(this was Richard's suggestion,) "a young woman 
whose sands of happiness were nearly run out, 
discovered in the wilds of Vermont a sovereign 
remedy, which brought her blissful relief. Pre- 
scription conmiunicated on receipt of $1 00 by 

mail. Apply, to Miss Huntington, No. — , 

St., ." 

" That would not be so very bad," said Eazzie, 
after joining in the laugh, " if Margaret would 
only add, 'receipts to be devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of the remedy on a larger scale ;' we* might 
then hope to have 411 our school-houses furnished 
as well as this of Watson's Woods." 

" But what will you prescribe for one who has 
not the physical strength to use your panacea?" 
asked Susan. 

" Our text says, *in the inner kingdom of the 
soul,' as well as 'the outer kingdom of the 
world,' doesn't it?" 

***Yes, Margaret, and I find enough to do 
there, indeed — ^and when J want comfort I shall 
find it in thinking how you are all working 
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without. Hope and Cherry and I will not mind 
so much its being a little dark just around us, 
when you and Faithy are gone, for we shall 
know there are brighter spots somewhere for our 
darkness." 

Cherry shook her sunny head rather energeti- 
cally — " I am not at all sure I can be so unself- 
ish as that ; I like to have the bright spots in 
my sight" 

" You are pretty good at making them, I have 
found," said Faith. 

"I guess I've always borrowed the light from 
you, sister I" was Cherry's answer, and- the clear 
blue of her eyes was dinmied for a moment. 

Kizzie saw this and hastened to divert atten- 
tion from the sisters, so soon to be separated 
from each other. Turning to Susie, she said, — 

"Jtf you were able to work in the * outer king- 
dom,' what post should you choose?" 

"Oh, I should want 'to be a teacher once 

more, and undo — no, that is impossible — I should 

try and forget the past altogether, and try and 

do something for Christ, where I had once at- 

27* 
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tempted to do all for myself, and miserably 
failed." 

"I shouldn't wonder a bit, Susie," said Hope, 
abruptly, "if you should teach our school this 
fisdl, after all! you are most as well as anybody, 
now." 

"No, Hope," and Susie's smile was very beau- 
tiful as she spoke, " I must be content to serve 
only as they do who stand and wait, and work 
only through my friends ;-^but what did you 
think I would choose, Bazzie?" 

"Perhaps a missionary's life; I expect that 
nothing else will satisfy Margaret after she has 
been to Detroit." 

" You know there is a mission-field waiting 
fbr me now, Kizzie." 

" Yes, but if you could go into one of the 
missionary prayer-meetings, you would fed as 
if you must cry, * Here am II send me T as you 
heard the prayers and addresses. I went once, 
through the invitation of the father of a noble 
young missionary to Syria, and when one after 
another requests were made like these — 'All 
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who have been foreign missionaries are requested 
to rise ;' then, * those who are expecting to returt 
to their fields before the next meeting of the 
Board ;' then, 'those who are under appointment 
for the first time ;' and at last, ' if there are any 
present who are not under appointment, but who 
yet feel that they would gladly devote them- 
selves to this work, they will please rise' — ^it 
was very hard for me to refrain fix>m joining the 
band who rose. Oh, what a thrill that meeting 
gave me I It is a great loss to the world that 
those missionary morning meetings are sa<aredly 
private." 

'' Kizzie's missionary address reminds me, Miss 
Watson, that your brother told me as we were 
driving up, that he was determined to be -a 
foreign missionary when some circumstances — ^I 
think he didn't say what they were — which ham- 
pered him were out of his way." 

Eichard, like most of the favored few who 
are kept in a state of most comfortable self* 
satisfaction by a perennial flow of animal spirits, 
often wounded and jarred, by thoughtless words, 
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when a more delicale seasibiiitj would have ap- 
piehended the danger and shunned the infliction 
of the pain. 

Maigaiet understood what Beuben's thoaght 
had been, — though confident that Richard's re- 
port was a rough though unintentional misstate- 
ment of it, — ^when she saw Susie's old gesture of 
agonj, her hands pressed upon her turbulent 
heart Bichard, too, had a vague impression 
from ihe general aspect of the group, that he had 
not said exactly the right thing, but had not the 
tact to wait watchiuUy for the right thing to 
suggest itself, but must need go plunging on in 
aeaich of it. 

" Why, it wouldn't be* so very hard for you 
sisters to let him go, if that is what keeps him ] 
You are all strong and weU, and would probably 
live to see him come home after his fifth help- 
meet!" 

" Richard!" said Kizzie, quite sharply, for she 
now ftiUy understood what Margaret, in her 
closer intimacy with Susan, had seen at once, 
" I wish you would go and find Kittie ; she has 
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run away somewhere with Mary Temple. I don't 
like her to be out from my sight .so long." 

Eichard obeyed with a meek and subdued air, 
aware that he was in disgrace, but ignorant what 
his offence had been. When he returned with 
Kittle on his shoulder, he saw that Reuben Wat- 
son had arrived during his absence, and that he 
and Susie were arm in arm, slowly pacing the 
little yard before the house. At once the ex- 
planation of the effect his thoughtless words had 
produced flashed upon him, and with dismay 
and repentance he rushed into the house, — 

" Oh, dear ! Eazzie, how could I know how 
matters stood ?" said he, in the most lugubrious 
tone, as he deposited Kittie in his cousin's arms. 
"What can I do?" 

'* Nothing— nothing — only think next time." . 

" But "how can a fellow think when he don't 
icnow what to think ?" 

" There is a way of knowing ; but one cannot 
teach another. Sometimes it is a natural gift, 
but often God communicates it in lessons which 
are hard to learn. He teaches people to fed 
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quickly for others by making them feel for them- 
selves till they grow very tender and sensitive. 
I don't think a little cross-grained trouble would 
hurt you, Eichard." - 

" I hope you don't propose to take the rod of 
discipline into your own hands !" 

But through the open windows came Susie's 
earnest tones — 

" But, Reuben, I want you there now — as 
soon as possible I It brought a dreadful pang at 
first, but after all it will accomplish just what I 
most want, that you should be doing active good 
enough for us both." 

" Oh, Susie, why couldn't you go with me ? 
A new climate might make you well !" 

"Poor boy! There is but one climate that 
will give me health and life, but before I go to 
it, Reuben, I have a selfish desire to 'see you 
at your life-work. I long to know how you are 
to be situated, and what you are to be doing." 

" Oh, Susie, Susie ! God does not ask such a 

* 

sacrifice from me ! How could I go so £ur away 
and leave you ? I never will do it !" 
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" Reuben, you must not excite me. I want to 
tell you calmly .and happily, as I feel, that this 
new vigor can not last very long.. There is not 
the slightest probability that I can live until your 
course of preparation would be oompleted — I 
should like it, if God is willing; but this Ls all 
which makes me cling to life. You know I love 
you, but I do so long to go where I can do some- 
thing for Christ ; while I am in this world I can 
only patiently endure whatever is given me to 
bear, but when I get to the upper kingdom, I 
know our Lord will find some work for me, and 
provide the requisite strength. You must not 
try to keep me ! it is only for a little while that 
we shall be hidden from each other. We shall 
be working on together under one Master and 
with one object, and by and by with one re- 
ward. Reuben I do promise me that you will 
give yourself to this missionary work at once I" 

" Oh, no 1 no I Susie — without you !" 

" No, for me, and best and most of all, for 
Christ" 

" Reuben Watson !" interrupted Mrs. Temple's 
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btiak, harsh voice, ^'jouVe walked Susan back 
and forward about often enough^ I guess, consid- 
ering she an't many days off her bed ; and sup- 
per's ready, too." 

Against this summons there was no appeal, 
but as they hastened in, Susan said still more 
earnestly, — " Do promise, Reuben I" And all he 
could answer was, " God helping me I" 

Mrs. Temple saw such unmistakable indica- 
tions that Susie^s unusual &tigae and excitement 
had been too great for her endurance, that she 
would not allow her to^ remain at the merry tea- 
table, but banished her to her own room for rest. 
But after the party had returned to their sewing, 
Susie summoned Margaret and Faith for a quiet 
talk. They found her looking more than ever 
like a spirit, and she said, with a joyful smile — 

" You see now, girls, that my hold on life is 
very insecure! Soon afl»r I left the table, I 
* could feel no pulse in my wrist at all — and for a 
moment I hoped— don't look at me so reproach- 
fully 1 — ^how can I help it? I want so much to be 
doing something — ^and so I hoped the time had 
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come when my real life could begin. But I 
shall stay a little longer now : and I want to talk 
with you about Reuben's missionary plans. I 
am so glad Mr. Loveland happened to say what 
he did I" 

"Oh, Susie 1" interrupted Margaret, "I have 
no patience with his carelessness I" 

"Why, Margaret, he could not know that 
that was not exactly the way in which to speak 
of it; and the thing itself is what I ought, and 
am so happy, to know I Eeuben would never 
have told me this desire of his, and I am afraid, 
in my selfish weakness, I never should have 
urged him to active service. But now I know 
how much he wishes it, and see what he may do 
for Christ, so clearly, that I would not hinder 
him for a day even though I knew it would be 
my last ! It was a struggle at first to give up 
the thought of having him go down to the bor- 
ders of the valley — I can not call it dark — with 
me ; bat now I feel that a greater comfort than 
his presence with me, will be the remembrance 
that he is fast making himself ready to carry 
28 
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light to those who sit in great darkneas. Instead 
of comforting one poor little soul, which will 
have its Saviour's strong ann to lean on, I hope, 
he will be preparing to teach the way of salva- 
tion to a great many souls !" 

" But, Susie, dear I you two need not be sep- 
arated! Beuben can pursue his studies with 
Mr. Griswold, and still be at home," said Mar- 
garet. 

"Never! You know, or Faith does, that it 
would be more work than study if he remained 
here. He must not have half-preparation for 
such a life. But Faith does not say anything I 
Does she think me very selfish about this ? I 
am afraid it is so. I shall die so soon that Kil- 
lington and Syria and Africa will very quickly 
be all as one to me ; but for you, who remain, it 
wiU be hard." 

" No, Susie," said Faith, whose face was hid- 
den from sight, "it will be hard, indeed, for you 
and us all, to let him go so &r away, but I am 
willing to give him up for Christ, as you do ; 
yet I am afraid all his desire and our sacrifice 
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will be useless, for father will never consent to 
let him leave the farm." 

" So you thought when the proposition was 
first made to steal you away — but now see where 
you are ! " 

'* I didn't know, then, how irresistible you are, 
Margaret, but I hardly believe even your cham- 
pionship would avail in this case. There are two 
girls in our family who will more than make 
good my place, but Eeuben is alone." 

"What do you mean, Faith? There is Ben- 
jamin, quite old and strong enough for a worker 
already, and two or three years will mak6 him 
an able-bodied rtian." 

" Yes, Faith, Susie is right, and Benny's in- 
clinations are not at all toward study. I know 
tbey are not at present very strongly directed 
toward work, but they will be. . He will like to 
look forward to owning the farm one day/ — ^he 
will be perfectly satisfied with such a prospect ; 
and more than that, will take pride in it, while 
Reuben's tastes are entirely opposed to this. 
.Farm-work is irksome to .him; so I think his 
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strong inclinatioii and brotherly afiEection botli 
demand that he should step aside from his pres- 
eitt course of life, and leave room for little Ben- 
jamin to take entire possession, and enlarge his 
borders if he pleases." 

" That is a very conclusive argument to us, 
but father, as you know, is not easily convinced. 
But I am behaving very shabbily in leaving my 
friends to stitch, stitch, stitch for me while I am 
at play. My dear friends, we can't settle this 
matter in here by ourselves ; we must wait and 
watch for opportunities to use whatever influ- 
ence we may have, but the decision must rest 
between father and Reuben. Of course, brother 
can leave, if he please, but he will not please 
against father's will." 

"I am not sure. Faith, that it will be his duty 
to submit to that will in every event." 

" But, Margaret, his preparatory course will be 
an expensive one. I can help him somewhat, 
but he must depend upon father in a degree. I 
am afraid the dear fellow would find himself 
embarrassed by his unmethodical preparatory 
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training, even if everything beside were to go 
smoothly. Susie and Eeuben and I have 
* fitted' ourselves in a very peculiar and irregu- 
lar manner*" 

"But it has been thorough * fitting/ and so 
there is a firm foundation laid. But, Susie, vre 
are killing you." 

** No, Margaret, I may as well talk, as think 
with all my might, about this." 

" You shall do neither any longer to-night, if 
I can prevent it. Now, Faith, you run back to 
the girls, and I will read Susie asleep 1 " 

Susie protested against this arrangement in 
vain, and Margaret finally conqueutd, accom- 
plishing her purpose to divert and soothe her in- 
valid friend. 

The primitive custom of observing Saturday 
night as holy time stUl obtained at Watson^s 
Woods, and the sun was yet shining, when the 
work-baskets which told how much loving hands 
can accomplish, were set aside, and preparations 
made for returning home. The Sawyers had 
given orders for Tommy's return with the car* 
28* 
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rimge for them immediately after tea, — ^bnt that 
young gentleman did not make his appearance ; 
80 Benben, who was to carry back his party to 
the village, was despatched in search of Jamie, 
who it was probable was the hindering cause of 
Tommy's delay. The expedition was success- 
ful, — Jamie rode with Reuben, and Tommy fol- 
lowed with the missing carriage, it having been 
thought best to separate them; while sundry 
protuberances, bluish-black in hue, which were 
discernible about Jamie's head, revealed the 
fSact that the pleasure of the afternoon, upon 
which he eloquently enlarged, had been some- 
what deaify bought, and that Ethan Allen and 
Jamie Loveland had mutually surprised each 
other by their unexpected evolutions. 

The desire of the trio, whose conversation as 
they were together in Susan Temple's room has 
been quoted, was accomplished in an unexpected 
manner. 

During the week which followed Faith Wat< 
son's " Bee," there came to Killington a returned 
missionary, whose soul was on fire with love for 
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his work, and who had a rare faculty of kindling 
interest in all to whom he communicated intel- 
ligence in regard to his mission. Mr. Griswold 
ventured to appoint a missionary-meeting, re- 
garding it i\a a hazardous experiment on account 
of the busy harvesting season, — ^but extensive no- 
tice was given, and the pastor and missionary, 
were both agreeably surprised at the considerable 
congregation which gathered together. Every- 
body was aroused and interested, including Mr. 
Watson, who remembered the eloquent speaker 
as a little white-headed companion of his in the 
old black school-house of Watson's Woods, when 
it was in its pristine glory. * Entirely unsuspi- 
cious of the conspiracy in Eeuben's behalf, he 
manifested his interest in an unprecedented man- 
ner,-=-of his own accord proposing to Mrs. Wat- 
son that the missionary should be their guest 
during the remainder of his stay in Killington. 
The missionary had other plans, but when the 
good man had learned of Reuben's aspiration, 
and of the apprehended difficulty of its realiza- 
tion, he laid them all aside in the hope of se 
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coring another laborer in the great field. He 
was earnest in his purpose before he entered Mr. 
Watson's house ; but when he saw Seuben, and 
talked with him, hour after hour, his zeal in- 
creased, till he said, in his heart, '' I must have 
this man for Christ's work." 

Mr. Watson listened with amazement and 
pride to these conversations between his son and 
guest. He felt like repeating the old cry, " How 
kno weth this man letters, having never learned? " 
as he heard the manly dignity, and modest cer- 
tainty with which Rueben discussed topics of im- 
portance, and saw that his guest regarded his 
opinion with respect and sympathy. With 
Bueben's inner life he had never intermeddled, 
and this strange, grim father felt a pang of sor- 
row that this ignorance must not only continue, 
but be perpetually increasing. He could never 
know his son. 

The- missionary's visit was a success. Mr. 
Watson was not carried by storm — ^it was an 
easy conquest, for his eyes were opened to his 
son's real strength, and with mingled pride and 
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regret — ^the former not to be concealed, the latter 
hardly admitted by his own consciousness — he 
gave up his first-bom. Reuben was to enter im» 

mediately Theological Seminary, and so 

the matter rested. When Reuben communica- 
ted this marvellous decision of his father to Susan, 
her joy was so earnest and unmixed with regret, 
that he almost caught her spirit of self-sacrifice, 
which was so complete that it would not ac- 
knowledge itself to be sacrifice. But still it was 
giving up all for Christ, and the reward, though 
certain, v^ yet to be received. 



CHAPTER XX. 

M Ton 1mt9 been ▼wy kind aad 0Md 

lb m«, ■iaoe IWe been in the wood ; 
Toa have gone nigh to fill mf heart ; 
Bat fDod-bye, kJad fHeniU, ewtrj one, 
Fye flv to go o^ set oC son ; 
or mil good things I would hare part ; 
The day was high e're I oould start, 
AaA BO my Joomey^ scans begun.* 

Arbakgements had been made, provicBng 
homes for the Loveland children daring their 
parents' absence. Grace and Kittle were to re- 
main with Susan Temple, and Mrs. Watson had 
promised her motherly oversight and care, 
should any exigency arise beyond Susan's ex- 
perience or strength. It was witt much hesita- 
tion that Jamie was billeted upon the Sawyers, 
in spite of the ui^nt invitation fiom the femily, 

[834] 
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£>r it was regarded as an extremely hazardous 
experiment to entrust Jamie and Tom to each 
other's companionship, but Mr. . Sawyer tb(5 
grandfather, interceded in the boys' behalf, and 
the desire of their heart was granted, the only 
promise being that they should receive and obey 
strictly, orders issued from " grandpa's room." < 
But now Saturday has come to Killington 
Parsonage, and has found its inmates in a state 
of great excitement — ^packing now being the 
order of the day,' and every body seeming in- 
genious in devising ways "how not to do it." 
Everybody was so lavish of judgment and plans 
for his Mends, that his own affairs were in hope- 
less confusion. The prevalent scene was an 
open trunk, before which kneeled an anxious* 
looking individual, Bhd around which gathered 
a group of advisers, each offering diverse coun- 
sel to the utter bewilderment of the unfortunate 
recipient- At last, Mrs. . Loveland declared it 
her belief that systematic selfishness, would be 
happier in its results than such loose benevo- 
lence, and accordingly oidered each individual 
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to take possession of his or her own boxes, be- 
hind locked doors, and do bis or her own plea- 
sure with their contents. 

Id the midst of this turmoil at the Parsonage, 
Mr. Huntington arrived, cumbered with various 
mysterious boxes, baskets, and packages, which 
that &stidious gentleman declared to have been 
the torment of his journey, railing at his own 
good-nature for having endured the nuisances 
with such long-suffering. These mysteries 
seemed to be intelligible to Bichard, who took 
immediate possession of them with an air of 
wise importance. Jamie also, seemed one of the 
initiated, for without any bidding, he rushed 
frantically down the street, and speedily re-ap- 
peared with a &miliar vehicle, which proclaimed 
the &ct that he had visited the minister's livery 
stable (Killington boasted no laicdl convenience 
of the kind). 

In the deacon's chaise, the bundles were skil- 
fully packed — concealed in the capacious box 
and under the seat — ^while a tall peach-basket 
«fioert8 its dignity and refuses to be hidden, 
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claiming its thirds of the available, space. These 
preparations being completed satisfactorily, Bich- 
ard and Jamie, find accommodations for them- 
selves in the carriage, as best they can, and drive 
rapidly up the Watson's Woods road. To the 
astonishment of old Charley, who, directly he 
left the parsonage, had pointed his ears saga- 
ciously toward the old school-house, he feels 
himself reined aside from the main road, into a 
little by-path which crossed the fields a little be- 
low Charley's goal, and soon lost itself in the 
great Watson's Woods. Having reached a de- 
sirable point on this wood-road, at once near the 
school-house, and eflfectually concealed from its 
dozens of curious eyes, these secret agents alight- 
ed, tied old Charley to a strong sapling, and then 
struck out into the woods on an exploring tour. 
They were soon satisfied apparently, for leaving 
old Charley to his meditations, they skirted the 
woods until safely out of the range of the school- 
house, and then hastened across the meadow to 
Mrs. Temple's, where they coolly overturned the 
materials lying in readiness for the fall building 
29 
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of a new shed, and made their selections delib- 
erately, although the owner of the timber was 
watching their movements from her window- 
Stranger still was it that the robbed woman, 
(possibly speechless from indignation,) should 
have suflFered these interlopers to make off with 
their booty— each dragging behind him, as he 
retraced his steps, a generously broad board. 

Meantime, Margaret, at the school-house, has 
sent the children home, earlier than usual, that 
they may have abundant time for elaborate prepa- 
ration for the grand display of the afternoon — 
"the last day of school." This done, by a 
singular coincidence, she turned her steps to- 
wards the identical portion of the woods, where 
the boys were secretly working, and when she 
saw them, instead of calling them to account 
for their offences, she saluted them with a happy 
laugh and exclamations of delight, when she saw 
how skUfully they had disposed the stolen tim- 
ber, and examined one after another, the pack- 
ages which they were busily engaged in trans- 
porting from the carriage. She immediately 
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dispatclied Jamie to the school-room with in- 
structions relative to the locality of a certain 
"black-hole," which was even in past years the 
terror of delinquent juveniles, but had been pu- 
rified and made tidy during Margaret's reign, 
and now Served as a convenient receptacle for 
the children's dinner-baskets, which heretofore, 
kept in their desks, had led them into tempta- 
tion, and surreptitious drafts upon which, had 
left them bankrupt in reputation and dinner 
when the noon recess came. 

From this closet, Jamie returned, with a large 
basket, which Margaret had deposited there in 
the morning, containing dozens of. small glasses, 
and a large white cloth, which latter soon trans- 
formed the carefiilly-joined and supported boards 
into a fine table, upon which attractions midti- 
plied, as boxes and baskets resigned their con- 
tents. On one side rose a snowy hill of daintQy 
frosted cakes, and here and there, piles of luscious 
peaches (a rare sight in their abundance at Wat- 
son's Woods) blended their rich colouring with 
the purple bloom of the more familiar plums. 
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Then candies, sugar-plums and the like, appear 
in liberal allowance, and with a bountiftil supply 
of lemonade, the feast is com|deted — each ar- 
ticle served on a "lordly dish'' of ferns arranged 
in star*form, or of the generous leaves of the 
maple. At the head of the table were placed 
various volumes in neat binding ; but where are 
the guests of this fairy-feast ? 

Jamie stays to guard it from coveting squirrels 
and birds, and from venturesome insects, while 
Bichard drives old Charley to quarters in Mr. 
Sawyer's bam, more suggestive of equine com- 
fort than the dainty table that had been made 
ready before his astonished eyes ; and Margaret 
makes her toilette at the brook>side, and then 
takes her lunch with Jamie's aid. 

Margaret having her own private plans, had 
committed the decoration of the school-room en- 
tirely to the children, and she had been pleasantly 
surprised on reaching it that morning, to find its 
homely old interior transformed into a woodland 
bower. Heavy wreaths of oedar boughs and 
the ground pine were hung bdow the ceiling, 
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concealing ugly deformities ; and here and there 
the green was broken by knots of golden rod 
and asters, while bouquets of garden and wild 
flowers were displayed at every available point 
The official table, gray and wrinkled with age 
and sharp trials, had been set aside, and in its 
place appeared a rustic stand, Joseph's farewell 
gijft to his teacher. Reuben Watson had gladly 
assisted him in its manufacture, but it was Jo- 
seph's teen eye which had discovered on the 
mountain-aide the gnarled root of the yellow 
birch which formed its standard,* and it was his 
cimning hand which had bent a shoot here and 
straightened a shoot therei, until the gracefully 
fentastic pedestal stood firm. Upon this Reuben 
had fastened bits of smooth wood, transversely, 
and over all stretched neaily-joined segments of 
birch-bark, varnishing the whole by way of 
ornamental completion. Upon this picturesque 
little table were arranged various simple offer- 
ings from the majority of her scholars, and those 
who did not give something that day failed from 
want of ability to buy or ingenuity to create a 
29* 
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gift, and not from a deficiency of love. There 
were neatly embroidered bands and collars and 
cuflfe of linen from the older girls ; needle-books, 
toilette and pin cushions, and emery-satchets, 
some of them shaply in form and neatly sewed, 
and others of surprising shape and finish, pro- 
claiming themselves the handiwork of children 
whose affectionate desires had exceeded their 
skill. And of course there were book-marks of 
every conceivable style, but whose mottoes 
invariably rang the changes on her official 
title. Among these was one which gave the 
recipient great delight, and which was too 
precious in the eyes of the donor, a rosy-cheeked 
abcdarian — ^the baby of the school, to be trusted 
out of her own hands until transferred to Mar- 
garet's; for although its mottoe, "My Good 
Teacher," was "set up" in a style emulative of 
that of certain compositors from whom have 
been suffered many things hard to be borne, yet 
its superfluous capitals and irregular letters, 
wandering at their own sweet will over the per- 
forated card-board, were all lovely and beautiful 
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in the eyes of the loving teacher. But Tom 
Sawyer's present was the pride of the school. 
There was no envy, but unalloyed satisfaction in 
the expression which kindled in every eye fixed 
upon this gift, as it lay, lordly and luminous, 
among its simple surroundings, or watched ex- 
pectantly Miss Huntington as she laid her hand 
upon each article until at last she lifted the cover 
of the showy volume. A comical expression of 
dismay passed over her face as she glanced over 
its title^ but the affectionate words written upon 
its presentation-page, drove all fastidious fancies 
from her mind. Altogether that little table of 
loving souvenirs proved quite too much for her 
self-control, and she resigned herself to a hearty 
cry before she could command herself sufficiently 
to thank the donors, who were quite inclined to 
cry in sympathy. It is not unlikely that to this 
day those children believe, and are unselfishly 
happy in the belief, that Miss Huntington's emo- 
tion was caused chiefly by the superlative excel- 
lence of the school-favorite's gift ; but we may 
venture to affirm that the homeliest pincushion 
there was quite as influential I 
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Tommj Sawyer's generoris heart liad over- 
flowed in magnifioent purposes to:waids Mar- 
garet He would give her the pride of his eyes 
— young Ethan Allen — about whom he dreamed 
at night) and over whom he gloried by day! 
But on oommunicating this intention to the 
fiunily, it was received with anything but favor; 
80 Tommy went mourning for days over his 
disappointment) and even the precious Black- 
hawk became vile in his eyes. Finally the 
tender-hearted Mr. Sawyer took pity on his son, 
and coaxed him to a compromise. Miss Mar- 
garet would greatly prefer a book I Young 
Eihan was too fiery for a lady's riding I They 
would drive to the nearest book-store and Tom- 
my himself should select for her just what he 
&nGiedI 

Accordingly Tommy had ransacked the estab- 
lishment, to the great inconvenience of its pro- 
prietor, as his search was prosecuted on the most 
thoroughly critical principles, till at last he had 
found perfect satis&ction in a superb copy of 
"Proverbial Philosophy," at the price of which 
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his fiither stood aghast, but speedily gave way 
before Tommy's arguments, and so the volume, 
glorious like the old Tabernacle, with its similar 
coverings of "ram's skins dyed red" and its 
"over-laying of fine gold," was borne off in 
triumph. The fathers and mothers of Watson's 
Woods, although they were swept along in the 
current of juvenile enthusiasm, shook their heads 
dolefully, naturally thinking this offering of gifts 
to a retiring teacher a dangerous precedent, in a 
district where the ceremony of retiring was of 
almost quarterly occurrence. But the parents 
find the feeling too strong to be stemmed in this 
case, and perhaps share in it to a great degree, 
so they bide their time, relying upon the relative 
unpopularity of Margaret's successor. 

Before one o'clock the scholars began to return, 
with polished fiices, and intensely smooth locks, 
looking rather ashamed of wearing their Sunday 
clothes on a week-day, but soon losing the sense 
of personal embarrassment in a critical survey 
of each other's toilettes. Mr. Huntington was 
first among the spectators who arrived, and 
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though heartily glad to see his daughter, he 
could not repress exclamations of amazement 
and disgust at the homeliness of her surroundings, 
and the former feeling was not at all diminished, 
as he saw exhibitions of thedoving understand- 
ing which seemed to exist between teacher and 
scholars. 

" Are these the ravishing scenes and person- 
ages you have described to me in your letters ? 
What a pity that you cannot perpetuate the 
glamour you had thrown over Watson's Woods 
for my eye! It is all dissipated now, and I 
really cannot help regarding you as a mild ma- 
niac! — But don't let me interfere with your 
plans — ^your friends are gathering fest, and de- 
mand your attention I " 

Margaret had had no severer trial of more 
natural feeling, during all her experiment, than 
this, — ^to go through with the simple closing ex- 
ercises of her school, while her cynical, unsym- 
pathetic father sat by, a prejudiced judge. But 
she sternly resolved that she would not suffer 
herself to be embarrassed in her duties or enjoy- 
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ment by this, and finally succeeded in throwing 
her heartiest interest into the occasion, forget- 
ting everything beside. Margaret had written 
some bright, pleasant dialogues which intro- 
duced all the school, and these, with brief exer- 
cises in the various studies, and a few declama- 
tions and compositions, were all the entertain- 
ment she had to offer her friends, who yet 
seemed highly delighted, and she had the satis- 
faction of hearing once or twice a pleasant laugh 
from her father, who, finding he was totally for- 
gotten by everybody, had forgotten himself; 
and looked with considerable admiration upon 
his daughter's management of what he regarded 
as unpromising material. Mr. Griswold made a 
simple closing address, and then together all 
sang a parting hymn, which Margaret had 
taught them. 



" Ohildhood's years are passing o'er tu, 
Soon our school days will be done, 
Cares and sorrows lie before us, 
Hidden dangers, snares unknown. 
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''Oh may He, who meek and lovlj, 
Trod Himself this vale of woe 
ICake OS His and keep us holy, — * 
Guard and guide us while we go. 

in. 
**Hark I it is the Saviour calling, — 
little children follow Me I 
Jesus keep our feet from fiiUing ; 
Teach us all to follow Thee. 



"Soon we part, it may be never 
Never here to meet again : 
Oh to meet in Heaven for ever ! 
Oh the crown of life to gain !" 

The scholars had been somewhat anxious on 
aoooont of the non-appearance of the pictured 
cards for the entire school, and the books for the 
excdlent TWO, which it was an established custom 
to present on this closing day ; but as they sang 
together, and saw how earnestly their teacher 
was contending with her grief, they forgot every 
other feeling in sympathy with hers; so that 
when they arose in their places, at a signal from 
her bell, to repeat together as was their nightly 
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custom, the Lord's Prayer, the words were rather 
sobbed than spoken. Following this, instead of 
the second signal of dismission, came a direction 
from Miss Huntington. 

"You will pass out of 'the school-room in 
your usual order, but follow Mr. Griswold wher- 
ever he leads you." 

The children stared at each other, and at Miss 
Huntington and Mr. Griswold, wondering where 
that will be ; and a word of further explanation 
is required before the foremost boy can be in- 
duced to move forward in this novel procession. 
The spectators take this opportunity of passing 
out, but standing in wait to see what will come 
next, as curious, and as ignorant as the juve- 
niles. But Mr. Griswold knows, and leads the 
way to the mysterious table, faithfully watched 
by Jamie, who had, however, began to think he 
was losing some fan through his self-elected 
office, but when he hears the rustle of coming 
feet, he drops his book and assumes a dignified 
air, becoming the presiding genius of such a 
time and place ; but to his chagrin, he finds him- 
80 
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self entirely overlooked by all — even by his ad 
miring friend Tom ; for all interest centres in the 
magic table which has sprung up as if at the 
touch of an enchanter's wand, in the midst of 
Watson's Woods. The exclamations of delight, 
and the glance of loving thankfulness which 
Margaret hears and sees from all sides fully re- 
pay her for all the eflEbrt she had made for the 
gratification of those who have grown, in the 
brief time of her connection with them, to be so 
dear to her. 

Alter a blessing had been asked by Mr. Gris- 
wold, the enjoyment of the feast began. Fruit 
and candies rapidly disappeared, until even the 
most voracious were satisfied. Then came the 
ceremony of distributing the prizes ; and although 
these varied in value and in attractiveness, yet 
each child seemed to understand why this differ- 
ence was made, and to acquiesce in his teacher's 
decision. Love went with each gift and love 
received it. Bichard and Jamie Loveland came 
to Margaret's aid, and exe»ted all their ability 
of interesting and amusing the children. They 
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sang to them funny songs, told entertaining sto- 
ries, and introduced and conducted various pleas- 
ant games. Altogether Margaret's feast was a 
success — and the spectators found almost as much 
delight in the entertainment as those who par- 
ticipated more actively. 

Mr. Watson, who had heard a report of strange 
doings in his woods, came hurrying down to 
look after his interests, and was so far infected 
with the prevalent enthusiasm, that he took 
Miss Huntington aside from the merry com- 
pany, and whispered to her confidentially, "I 
declare I you have beat all with these child- 
ren I And if you'll take the- school aggija'next 
quarter, I'll pay you nine dollars a month, if I 
have to take the extra dollar out of my own 
pocket." 

Margaret's circumstances and arrangements 
obliged her to decline this munificent offer, 
although she fully appreciated the compliment, 
and seized the opportunity so afforded to her, to 
suggest to this "committee man," that were the 
fact known that Watson's Woods district could 
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appreciate and remunerate justlj a superior 
teacher, doubtless worthy candidates would 
present themselves, and they would insure to 
their children a good school. 

Margaret did not return with her friends to 
the village when the feast was ended. Wishing 
to remain as long as possible at Watson's Woods, 
she chose to spend the night with Susan Temple, 
and drive down to church on Sunday morning. 
The fereweUs, as Margaret went from house to 
house during Saturday evening, need not be 
described — they were sad indeed. It was scarcely 
possible that, the "procession of (her) fate" 
would ever again move on side by side with that 
of these friends. With Susan Temple, the part- 
ing was without doubt final, as this world 
measures duration. They would never see each 
other's &ce again, until change and the fear of 
change had been surmounted, and the " upper 
kingdom " had become their home. With this 
thought of blended grief and joy they separated. 

" All its best ]v>pes in glad fulfilment ended, 
LiFB shall be with us when the Death is passed." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

WESTWABD HO ! 

In the Weal 
Wo lode, n^icing, to a setting San ! 
And then we say, so shall our work be done I 
Bat while the mighty hope, 
QlowB throagh oar being^s scope, 
Behold, oh, weary (me, the BauUm gleam I 
Behold the dawning of another day.'' 

When the happy party had set forth on Mon- 
day morning from Killington parsonage, on 
their Western tour, Margaret Huntington found 
her heart too heavy and her tongue too silent 
for such companionship. She had thrown all her 
strength into her experiment, and had been, for 
the past weeks, working with an energy beyond 
her consciousness; but now*the work was com- 
pleted, and the unnatural excitement over, and 
nothing remained for her to do in regard to 
Watson's Woods, but recall the past As the 
80* (853) 
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care flew on, she pressed her face eagerly against 
the pane, and fixed her eyes upon the fiir away 
sentinel pines Which indicated her old home. 
These pointed her back over all the scenes and 
characters of her novel experiences. Her failures 
were vividly reproduised, until in self-defence 
and assertion, but not vaingloriously, she drove 
away all such mortifying and painful thoughts 
and recalled, with gratitude to Grod, the hearts 
that had been lightened a little by her influence. 

Little Joseph's sad, wistful face came before 
her, and also the expression of hopeful courage 
which she had been instrumental of calling into 
it Her anxiety in regard to her protege's 
future was lessened as she remembered that Mr* 
Sawyer's interest in him was so great that as long 
as his life continued, Joseph was sure of a sym- 
pathetic guide and friend, and she renewed her 
determination to keep her own eye upon him, 
and forward his interests as best she could, when 
time and circum'stances offered opportunities. 

Then at Mr. Watson's, there were two who 
had felt the inspiration of new hopes since her 
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life in the district began. For Reuben and Faith 
she had no fear. There would come to them 
great griefe and constant struggling, but Mar- 
garet knew that these are not the heaviest curses 
of life, and with the talisman which she was 
conscious they had in possession, might become 
positive good. Susan Temple, living or dying, 
was the Lord's. What more or better could she 
choose for her ? Her frail body might fede from 
the sight of men, but she herself could not die. 
With all her remaining strength she was project- 
ing herself into various lives. She was kindling 
and invigorating Reuben's holy zeal, and India 
or Africa, or some Island of the Sea will feel the 
electric thrill of her influence when her visible 
connection with earth has been severed. To 
Faith, she was imparting the wisdom she had 
learned from her own experiences and failures as 
a teacher; and her former scholars were con- 
soling themselves for Margaret's loss by leaning 
upon her, and were already delighted to discover 
a remarkable likeness between the friends, and 
submitting themselves to Susan's influence. 
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Had Margaret been pleasantly dreaming out a 
romance, she might perhaps have willed that 
Sosan Temple should be restored to supernatural 
vigor, and have sent her forth to the earthly 
harvest-field with Beuben, holding up his hands 
in very person, and gathering in sheaves for the 
Master. But instead of this, she was watching 
the course of a Christian soul, and was willing 
to leave its present and future, in the hands of 
its Bedeemer, who would take care that it should 
serve Him, and be blessed in that service, 
"whether in the body or whether out of the 
body/' 

Maigaret was less confident in regard to her 
brave, impulsive fitvorite. Tommy Sawyer. BQs 
interest in herself might be the motive power of 
his reformation in manner, and if so nature 
would revive when her control was withdrawn 
and he would again become the indiscriminate 
fun-lover which she found him. But she antici- 
pated better things, and remembered with hope- 
* ful pleasure her last talk with him, after she had 
committed to his care various school-interests. 
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And proud indeed, was he, to be so left in trust. 
And then as Margaret thought on, each one of 
all her scholars with his distinct individuality 
came before her, and she dared believe, not boast- 
fully but gratefully, that each was a little better 
because she had lived in the world I— and after 
this, her heart .prayed, " May I not rest for a 
little?" Physical fatigue and exhaustion weak- 
ened her spiritual strength, so she shrank from 
looking forward to her real life-work. She 
loved better to think of Watson's Woods, with 
its simplicity and earnestness of life, — its true 
hearty friends, in the past — ^than of what was 
coming upon her in her forced connection with 
more artificial society, where each individual 
with a multiplicity of tangled interests, could 
find neither heart nor time for much devotion to 
those of another. A motherless girl "in so- 
ciety," however surrounded by friends and ad- 
mirers, must ever carry a home-sick heart which 
cries " give, give !" to those who are impotent tc 
its need. 

This having been, to a peculiar extent, the ex 
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perience of Margaret, the sympathetic thought- 
ful love of her friends in Eallington had been 
inexpressibly grateful to her. Their aflfection 
was not so impoverished by infinitesimal division 
that they could not take her up into their appre- 
ciative loving interest, and give to her freely. 
Margaret loved her feither, but she dreaded the 
effect upon herself of constant contact with a 
nature like his, so cynical, fastidious and scep- 
tical, and in her weakness and apprehension 
she looked about for some way of escape from 
the great mountain of duty whicb I'ose before 
her; whither could she flee? where could she 
be that this need not confront her? She closed 
her eyes in pain to see a quiet, beautiful pic- 
ture — ^her moth r lying peacefully asleep in the 
grand old cemetery beyond the city — 

" O'er (her) grave the green grass growing 
Peacefully the slow years flowing 

There I " 

and &r the moment Margaret longed passion- 
ately to lie down beside her and be at rest ; to 
be beyond the reach and pressure of obligation 
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and responsibility I "Two hands upon the 
breast and labor is past/* says the Eussian pro- 
verb. But with this came better and braver 
thoughts, and she shook off her slothful weak- 
ness, repeating favorite lines, whose motto is the 
proverb already quoted, never so fally adopted 
as her own. 

I. 
'' Two hands upon the breast 
And labor's done ; 
Two pale feet crossed in rest 

The race is won ; 
Two eyes with coin-weights shat^ 

And all tears cease ; 
Two lips where grief is mute, 
And wrath at peace t 
So pray we, oftentimes, mourning our lot : 
God, in His kindness, answereth not 



" Two hands to work addrest 
Aye for His praise ; 
Two feet that never rest 

Walking His ways ; 
Two eyes that look above 
Still through all tears ; 
Two lips that breathe but love, .. 
Never more fears. 
So cry we afterwards, low on our knees, 
Pardon those erring prayers I Father, hear theia" 
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Then with a bright &oe, and a lighter heart, 
she tamed away fix>m the unavailable past and 
the disquieting future, and was soon the life of 
the traveUing party whose spirits had been &st 
sinking in the depressing atmosphere which had 
enveloped her, — and so ended Margaret Hunt- 
ington's experiment. 
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